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Birthday Honours 

A large number of people engaged in architectural, town planning 
and building work figure in the Honours List announced during 
this month. Shortage of space prohibits specific comment upon 
the names, and it would indeed be difficult to do so without making 
invidious distinction. Knight Bachelor: Leigh Ashton, Director, 
Victoria and Albert Museum; Luke Fawcett, General Secretary, 
Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers; Edward B. 
Gillett, Past-President, Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 
C.M.G.: L. Laybourne-Smith [F] (S. Australia). K.B.E.: Henri 
Nicolas de Villiers, Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Works. C.B.: 
H. B. Usher, Deputy Secretary, War Damage Commission and 
Central Land Board. C.B.E.: Graham R. Dawbarn [F]; J. K. M. 
Rothenstein, Director and Keeper, Tate Gallery; W. Eric Rice, 
Past President, London Master Builders’ Association. D.B.E.: 
Miss Evelyn Sharp, Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning. O.B.E.: Alderman George E. Elmer, J.P., 
General Secretary, National Builders’ Labourers and Construc- 
tional Workers Society; Frank C. Haslam [F], Nigeria; Harry 
Kendall [A], lately Government Town Planner, Palestine. M.B.E.: 
C. O. Jennings [A], Malaya; H. F. Billimoria [A], Ceylon. /.S.0O.: 
J. A. Bessant [A], Ministry of Works. 


Honorary Observer Scheme 


The report of the Building Research Station, printed on page 359 
of this issue, is the outcome of a suggestion put forward by the 
Architectural Science Board soon after this body was formed 
in 1942. The Board felt that new methods and materials had 
raised their own problems although they were subject to the same 
basic principles as the old, and that study of those principles 
would lead to an increase in the knowledge of the science of good 
building and to a greater appreciation of the part science can and 
must play in architecture. Although building science is definitely 
a science, in which most of the research must rightly be done by 
scientists, yet such scientific research should be joined with 
the practical experience of the building industry and its allied 
professions. The Architectural Science Board therefore suggested 
that a panel of observers should be set up, whose task it would 
be to record their own local observations on specific points of 
inquiry, as a necessary complement to laboratory research on 
the same subjects. The fact that 47 observers have now been 
—— by the B.R.S., of whom 20 are nominations suggested 

y the A.S.B., is but one of many instances of the work that is 
done quietly but unceasingly by the various committees of the 
Royal Institute. 
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Architectural Association Council 1948- 49 

The result of the election for the officers and Council of the 
Architectural Association for the Session 1948-49 was announced 
at the Ordinary General Meeting held on Wednesday 26 May 
1948 at 7.45 p.m.: President, R. E. Enthoven [F]; Vice-Presidents, 
Henry Braddock [A], S. E. T. Cusdin, O.B.E. [A]; Hon. Secretary, 
Anthony M. Chitty, M.A. [F]; Hon. Treasurer, A. R. F. Anderson 
[F]; Hon. Editor, Frederick MacManus [F]; Hon. Librarian, 
Hilton Wright [A]; Ordinary Members of Council, John R. 
Atkinson [A], Hugh Casson, M.A. [A], Mrs. Anthony Cox [A], 
Cyril S. Mardall [A], Christopher Nicholson, M.A. [F], Anthony 
Pott [A], J. M. Richards [A], Howard Robertson, M.C. [F], 
S.A.D.G. (Past President), the Hon. Godfrey Samuel, M.A. [F], 
R. H. Uren [A], Bryan Westwood [A]. 


R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships Pamphlet 1948-49 

The official booklet containing full information upon the various 
Prizes and Studentships, together with detailed programmes of 
competitions, has now been published at a price of 2s., exclusive 
of postage, or 2s. 3d. including postage. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary to the Board of Architectural Education, 
66 Portland Place, W.1!. 

This is a particularly comprehensive edition of an official 
booklet by the R.I.B.A. There are prizes for construction, design, 
measured drawings, essays, colour, research and town planning. 

Changes in the awards of the prizes are notified from time to 
time in the JOURNAL, but the Prizes and Studentships Pamphlet 
collates the whole information concerning these changes over the 
last twelve months into a single pocket-size compendium. 

In addition to the better known prizes, particulars are given of 
those confined to special schools, to Members of the Royal 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland and to Students of Public 
and Secondary Schools, the last-mentioned for an essay and for 
a pencil, ink or colour sketch or scale drawing. 


R.LB.A. Cricket 1948 
The following matches have been arranged: 
Sun. 11 July. The Surveyors. Elstree at 11.30. Train leaves St. 
Pancras at 10.5 a.m. for Elstree. Lunch at The Crown (near Elstree 
Station). 
Sun, 25 July. The Blue Circle Sports Club. Snaresbrook at 11.30. 
Tube to Snaresbrook (Central line). R.I.B.A. team and friends are 
guests of Blue Circle Sports Club. 

Any member desiring to play in these matches should make 
early application to Mr. Douglas Taylor, 24 Dean Street, London, 
W.1, who will write to them about final arrangements. 








The Conference 

In his speech at the Conference Banquet the President said he 
would be sorry if, in future years, the Conference became known 
as ‘the great Liverpool Conference’. He would prefer, he said, that 
it became known as ‘the conference of the great architectural 
revival’. In saying this he was expressing the conviction of all the 
660 members present that this was an outstandingly successful 
conference, but not one which should be regarded as an unsur- 
passable peak of achievement: from this achievement we should 
now go forward to a new series of conferences which should have 
a deeper meaning and a more realistic purpose to the members 
of the profession than in the past. 

Everything made for success. Both of the papers, by Professor 
Gordon Stephenson and Mr. Llewellyn Smith, were notable contri- 
butions to the solution of current problems, and were heard 
accordingly with rapt attention by full audiences. The three evening 
functions, though different, were all sparkling and interesting; the 
informal reception in St. George’s Hall by the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society had as background the fascinating and well- 
mounted exhibition, ‘Architecture of Liverpool’, and as centre- 
piece the floodlit portrait of Henry VIII by Holbein, recently 
acquired by the Corporation; the reception and dance at the 
invitation of the Lord Mayor and Corporation in the Town Hall 
(by John Wood of Bath) were held in a magnificent suite of public 
rooms in which the silver of the Corporation was displayed. The 
banquet, held in the superb setting of St. George’s Hall, was both 
spectacular and enjoyable, even though the microphones failed to 
overcome entirely the long reverberation from the huge and ornate 
barrel vault, but recently restored from war damage by the 
President. The tours, both short and long, were all enjoyable in a 
city of many fine buildings and a countryside which contains 
things of interest to the architect, ranging from the historic Rows 
of Chester to Speke airport and Liverpool docks. Everyone 
motored through the famous tunnel and round that prototype of 
garden cities, Port Sunlight, finishing up at Thornton Manor, 
where they inspected the gardens and were entertained to tea by 
Viscount Leverhulme [Hon. F]. The concert in Mr. Herbert J. 
Rowse’s Philharmonic Hall, conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
was a fine musical occasion in a modern architectural setting. The 
organization was so good that it was practically unnoticeable, for 
which much credit is due to Mr. George V. Collie, the Secretary 
of the Conference Executive Committee. Even the weather 
remained superbly untrue to South Lancashire tradition. 

All these elements in any event would have composed a memor- 
able conference. What made it unique was the impressive and 
truly moving service in Sir Giles Scott’s cathedral where the 


Banner and Charter of the Royal Institute were housed 
with ceremony. This service is described elsewhere in the 
JOURNAL. 


The occasion was also something more than an annual confer- 
ence. It also marked the centenary of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, second in age among R.1.B.A. Allied Societies. His many 
friends were glad that the President of the Society, Professor 
Lionel Budden, had recovered from his recent illness enough to be 
present and to receive guests. 

The Liverpool Society has a fine history and is a powerful factor 
in the public life of the city and region, as is well shown in the 
brief historical account of it specially written for the JOURNAL by 
Mr. F. J. M. Ormrod [F], Hon. Secretary, which we print on 
pages 357-359. 

Finally, the conference was a fitting climax to the career of 
Sir Lancelot Keay as City Architect and as President, R.I.B.A. 
It is not for us to comment on those who are elected to the highest 
office by the members of the R.I.B.A., but we are on safe ground 
in expressing, on behalf of members, their thanks to him for the 
notable services he has rendered to his profession and their good 
wishes to him in his future career. 
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The Housing Layout Conference at the R.I.B.A. 

The conference on Housing Layout in Theory and Practice, ! d 
at the R.I.B.A. on 9 and 10 June, was fully attended and nm t 
successful. A full report will be published in the July and Auz st 
numbers of the JOURNAL, and some of the layout plans shown in 
the neat little exhibition that accompanied the conference will e 
reproduced. 

The Minister of Health opened the proceedings with a vigorc 1s 
and realistic speech which made clear that we have in him a 
Minister who has a thorough appreciation of modern architect: “e 
and the service it can provide to the nation. The second da ‘s 
proceedings were opened by the Minister of Town and Coun'ry 
Planning, whose speech, if it lacked the Celtic fire of his colleag 
was thoughtful and lucid. 

At the risk of being invidious, we can say that the greatest 
applause and appreciation were evoked by a briiliant exposit on 
of ‘Three Dimensional Aspects of Housing Layout’ by \'r. 
Frederick Gibberd [F]. Nevertheless all the papers were good ind 
covered the subject fully. 


Georgian Architecture in Northern Ireland 

The modernity of the New Schools exhibition held at the R.I.B.A- 
was in contrast to the maturity in the display of Georgian arch 
tecture in Northern Ireland, recently shown at Ulster House, 
Regent Street, which illustrated the characteristic features in ihe 
architecture of Northern Ireland as it arose from the coming of 
settlers from England and Scotland during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. Mr. D. O’D. Hanna [L] collected 112 photographs 
i!lustrating the Georgian style as it was adapted and developed in 
Northern Ireland, and he is to be thanked for the succinct 
analytical notes printed against the items in the catalogue, as they 
enabled the distinctive features in the buildings to be noted at once 
and studied. In a gracefully written Foreword Mr. Hanna dis- 
played his liking for Renaissance and Georgian architecture, saying 
that the first was born of a passion for spacious and stately living 
which no good architect ignores, while the last, like all great styles, 
spoke the international language of art with a local accent. 


Proposed National Amenities Council 

In order to remove any misunderstanding in the minds of mzmbers 
who may be invited to take part in the formation or activities 
of the proposed National Amenities Council, it is perhaps well 
to explain that the Council of the R.I.B.A. have felt unable to 
give their support to this body. 

There are at present the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England, which the Royal Institute was largely instrumental in 
founding, and other bodies actively concerned with matters of 
amenity with which the R.I.B.A. works in close harmony. It 
was considered that the new body would tend to overlap the 
activities of these other societies and thus be redundant and 
unnecessary. 


Closing of R.I.B.A. Library for Stock 
Checking 

As announced in these columns in the 
May JOURNAL the R.I.B.A. Library 
will be closed throughout August 
(31 July—31 August), and all books on 
loan must be returned by 30 July at 
the latest. Current periodicals will, 
however, be available in the Members’ 
Room. 
Merseyside—The Conference Centre— 
Correction 

It is regretted that on page 296 of the 
May JOURNAL the Palm House was 
attributed to J. A. Ashworth [A], 
whereas it is by R. Bisson. 





Mr. J. C. Palmes, M.A., 


the recently appointed 
R.1.B.A. Librarian 
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The British Architects’ 
Ccnference, Liverpool, 1948 


The Inaugural Meeting 


Helc in the Small Concert Hall, St. George’s 


Hall. Liverpool, 28 May 1948 


The President in the Chair 


The Lord Mayor of Liverpoo!: It is indeed 
with much pleasure that I have come to 
offer to you a welcome to the City of 
Liverpool. It is not the first time Liverpool 
has had the honour of a visit of your 
conference, because I read that the first 
provincial conference held by the Institute 
was in Liverpool in 1921 when Major 
Gilbert Fraser was President of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society and whom I am glad 
is well and with us here today. 

It is most suitable that this particular 
year has been selected for your conference, 
coinciding as it does with the fact that the 
occupant of your presidential chair, Sir 
Lancelot Keay, is Liverpool’s City Archi- 
tect and Director of Housing. He is, I am 
sure you know, the first official architect 
which your Institute has had as its President 
since the founding of the Institute in 1834, 
and | am confident that he is as successful 
a President as he is the City’s Architect and 
Director of Housing. It is a happy coinci- 
dence, also, that you are holding your 
conference in Liverpool with the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society. That makes a train 
of happy events indeed, and Liverpool is 
most interested in that happy combination. 

I am told that amongst the members of 
your conference you have not only got 
members visiting you from all over Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, but 
also. from the Dominions and _ other 
European countries. I extend a most hearty 
welcome to all those who have come far 
across the szas, however far they might 
have come. You are a most important body 
‘or just as we look to the specialist and 
technician to solve the problem of this 
mechanical age in which we live, so we 
look to the architects to solve all our other 
problems of development in determining 
the type of house in which we are to live, 
the factories in which we must work, the 
type of church in which we worship, and, 
indeed. in combination with the civil 
engineer, to determine the town in which 
we must dwell. 

_ You will, 1am sure, all of you, find there 
IS much to see in Liverpool. We are not too 
old a city and I am not suggesting you can 
see buildings going back five, six or seven 
hundred years, but you will see buildings 
of the last two or three centuries, and 
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certainly, I hope, you will 
enjoy seeing some of our 
modern buildings, such as 
our cathedral in course of 
construction and the tunnel 
which is an example of what 
the modern architect and 
civil engineer can do—the finest of its kind 
in the whole world. 

As you know, the Lady Mayoress and I 
are to have the pleasure of welcoming you 
in the Town Hall this evening, with your 
ladies, and I sincerely hope that event will 
make just another link in the train of 
memories you will take away with you when 
you leave Liverpool. 

May | say once more, for myself and on 
behalf of the citizens of this great seaport, 
I bid you all a very hear y welcome! 


The President, Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E.: 
My first duty is to thank you, my Lord 
Mayor, for your presence here this morning 
and for the welcome you have given to the 
members of the conference in the name of 
the City of Liverpool. We are most grateful 
for the kind and generous hospitality ex- 
tended to us and for having this fine 
building placed at our disposal. 

We congratulate the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society on its centenary and express 
the hope that it will continue to flourish 
and watch over the interests of all its mem- 
bers. We are delighted to have Professor 
Budden, the President of the Society, with 
us today and I know I voice the wishes of 
all present when I express the hope that he 
will be soon restored to full health. 

Our thanks are due to Lord and Lady 
Leverhulme, who have so kindly invited 
us to a garden party at Thornton Manor 
this afternoon, and to the Corporation of 
Liverpool and the Liverpool Philharmonzic 
Society for placing seats at our disposal in 
the Philharmonic Hall on Sunday. 

On Sunday morning members of the 
conference are invited by the Dean and 
Chapter to attend a special service in the 
cathedral, when the banner of the Royal 
Institute will be received in honour and 
set up, an event unique in our annals and 
probably in those of any other learned 
society in this country. 

To all who have worked so hard to 


ensure the success of this conference I 
express our thanks, to the members of the 


various committees and officers of the 
Liverpool Society, to others who have 
volunteered help in any form, to the mem- 
bers of the staff of the Royal Institute and 
also to members of my own staff who 
worked so long but enthusiastically in the 
assembly of the exhibition in the great hall, 
depicting ‘Architecture of Liverpool’ 
past and future. 

I extend a particularly warm welcome 


to the three Honorary Corresponding 
Members from Det mark, Norway and 
Holland, and to al! those representing 


Societies in the lands teyond the sea, allied 
to the Royal Institute. 

Twenty-s2ven years ago the first confer- 
ence inaugurated by the Royal Institute 
met in this City. The conference meeting 
here today is the largest on record, its 
membership exceeding 650. The papers to 
be read should be full of interest at a time 
when the building of new towns, the re- 
development of thos: which suffered 
damage by enemy action, and provision 
for the needs of new communities are 
occupying so much of our attention. 

Since it was my privilege to address the 
conference in Dublin last year many mem- 
bers of our profession have had reason to 
be anxious as to the effect upon them of the 
drastic cut in capital expenditure. A state- 
ment as to the action taken to relieve that 
anxiety has been published in the JOURNAL. 
To that statement I can add little, neither 
do I consider that this is the occasion to 
discuss a subject, however serious it may 
be for some of us, which may easily lead 
us into the troubled waters of political 
controversy, when matters of more general 
importance should be claiming our atten- 
tion. I am glad, however, to note some 
signs of an increase in the volume of per- 
mitted building work and some slight indi- 
cation of a fall in costs, which can only 
result from the expectation of greater 
output. The prosperity of this nation has 
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been founded upon efficiency, hard work, 
and liberty of action. It will be saved by the 
same characteristics. 

I would like, for a moment, to re-direct 
your attention, once again, to the objects 
for which our Institute was founded as set 
out in our Royal Charter: ‘For the general 
advancement of Civil Architecture, the pro- 
motion of the domestic convenience of 
Citizens and the improvement and em- 
bellishment of Towns and Cities.” The 
papers to be read at this conference seem 
singularly appropriate to the objects, the 
attainment of which our founder and those 
associated with him had in mind when 
making their petition for the formation of 
our Institute. 

It is, perhaps, not unnatural that I 
should have these objects in mind for, 
though today I here discharge the duties 
of the President of this conference, I also 
serve the city in which it meets as an 
official. For nearly a quarter of a century 
my work has been mainly devoted to 
housing or the ‘promotion of the domestic 
convenience’ of more than a hundred and 
twenty thousand of its citizens. I shortly 
leave to my successor a task of twice that 
magnitude. 

In the exhibition in the Great Hall you 
will have seen some of the further pro- 
posals for the housing of the people and 
for the redevelopment of the older 
residential districts of the city. These ex- 
hibits, prepared by the able associates of 
my staff, give some indication of the scale 
of the work which lies ahead, not only 
here, but in most of the large towns and 
cities of our land. The work undertaken by 
local authorities must bring in its wake 
other work in great variety for those who 
serve other interests. Therefore I bid all to 
look beyond the transitory difficulties of 
the present to the brighter days of fuller 
employment which must lie ahead. 

I have referred to our fortune in meeting 
in a building which is world famous. As we 
study the delicacy and wealth of its detail 
and the beauty of its proportions we can 
but marvel at the ability and skill of its 
architect. Harvey Lonsdale Elmes was in 
his twenty-fourth year when his designs 
were accepted. He did not live to see his 
masterpiece completed, and there is little 
doubt that the breakdown in his health— 
which was never robust—was hastened by 
the burden of responsibility he had 
accepted. I should like to tell you of some 
of the difficulties he encountered, of the 
changes made in his original designs, of the 
construction of the clay tile barrel vault 
spanning the 75 ft. of the Great Hall, of the 
sunken floor with its twenty thousand tiles 
hidden beneath the wooden platform, 
placed there for utility, of the destruction 
of the massive timber roof by incendiary 
bombs and its replacement by one of steel, 
but all these are matters you can probe for 
yourself if you are interested and can find 
the time. I will only comment upon the 
scale thought desirable by those responsible 
for the government of the city over a 
century ago, with its population of only 
two hundred and twenty thousand, when 
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they deemed it necessary to provide for 
the public and social requirements of its 
citizens and to embellish their town with 
fine buildings. 

On Sunday this conference culminates 
in the service at the cathedral on St. James’ 
Mount, where the banner of the Royal 
Institute will be offered to the Dean and 
Chapter for safe keeping. The original de- 
sign for the cathedral, placed first in open 
competition, was prepared by Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott at the age of twenty-one. 
Does not the coincidence that these two 
great buildings, which I have referred to, 
famous throughout the world, should have 
been designed by men so young, provide 
encouragement to our more youthful mem- 
bers and some hope that not far ahead in 
time their chance may come? 

Many public buildings are contem- 
plated in London and throughout the 
provinces, and many will be required in 
the rebuilding of towns and cities, and I 
have good reason to believe that as soon 
as the propitious moment arrives, a com- 
petition will be launched for the rebuilding 
of Coventry cathedral without any re- 
pressive conditions to cramp the style of 
even the most ardent modernist. 

I have said enough to remind you of the 
scope of building work required in every 
large town and city throughout our land. 
The exhibition you have seen proves that 
there is no dearth of architectural skill or 
of the facilities to obtain training for those 
who would follow our art. Many of our 
present difficulties are of our own making 
and can be as easily remedied as they were 
created, if we but have the will and the 
understanding. Others will only be dispelled 
by working together in amity and with 
great determination. 

We come here to learn, to profit from the 
help and experience of others, to increase 
our efficiency, and I sincerely hope, and 
indeed believe, that this conference may 
well prove the turning point in the difficult 
days through which we are passing. 


Mr. John J. Robinson [F], moving a vote 
of thanks to the President for his address, 
said: I am told this is the biggest con- 
ference ever held, and I think that that 
fact is a great tribute to our President. 
I do not feel competent to describe his 
virtues to you as a man and as an architect, 
and it would take a very long time to say 
what we all think about Sir Lancelot Keay. 
We are told in Ireland that it is a time of 
austerity here and I think from what we 
read in the papers it is true. However, we 
see sO many smiling faces round us today 
that there is certainly no appearance of 
austerity. 

These are difficult times for our pro- 
fession, slightly more difficult times may 
lie immediately ahead, but every cloud has 
a silver lining and therefore let us hope 
this is the darkest hour which just pre- 
cedes it. 

We are greatly honoured, ladies and 
gentlemen, by being invited to this historic 
City of Liverpool for our conference. We 
are also greatly honoured by having as our 
President the City Architect of the City 
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Cover of the Order of Service at the Offering 
of the R.I.B.A. Banner in Liverpool Cathedral. 
The cover illustrates the banner for the making 
of which Mrs. Edward Maufe was responsible. 
The standard was designed by Carter Preston 
and was a gift of the President. 


of Liverpool, one of the most distinguished 
men and members of our Institute in our 
time. He is a quiet man but moreover 2 
simple man. He is a true friend, a very 
great architect, and I have much pleasure 
in proposing a vote of thanks for his 
address today. 

The Secretary R.JI.B.A. read three 
telegrams:— 

Norske Arkitekters Landsforbund wishe: 
to present its best compliments to the year’ 
conference of R.I.B.A.—Henrik Nissen 
President. 


From Zurich. Professor and Mrs. Alvar 
Aalto regret being unable attend Liverpoo 
conference owing to difficulties Swisi 
exhibition, opening of which postpone 
another week. Please convey Professo: 
Aalto’s compliments to Sir Lancelot Kea! 
and attenders of conference. 


Warmest wishes for successful conference 
Deeply regret absence.—MacaAlister. 


After the morning session members of th 
conference assembled on the steps of Si 
George’s Hall for the conference photograph 
A centenary photograph of the Officers an. 
Council of the Liverpool Architecture 
Society was also taken. 

On Saturday, 29 May, parties of member 
visited Liverpool Docks by steamer, Spek 
Estate, Speke Hall and the Airport, th 
School of Architecture, the Cathedral, th 
Town Hall and Radiant House. There wa 
also an all day tour to Chester with | 
journey by launch on the River Dee | 
Eccleston. 
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The Centre of Harlow. Consulting Architect and Town Planner, Frederick Gibberd [F]. From afar and from within the squares the new 


citizens will see a town centre which will help to kindle the spirit that burned so brightly in the medieval age 


The Place of the Architect in the Building of a 
New Town and in Redevelopment 


By Gordon Stephenson, M.C.P.Mass.Inst.Tech. (U.S.A.), B.Arch. (Livpl.). 
A.M.T.P.I. [F], Lever Professor of Civic Design, University of Liverpool 


Read at the British Architects’ Conference, 29 May 1948. The President in the Chair 


ARCHEOLOGISTS AND HISTORIANS interpret 
the development of civilization. Building 
effectively records it. The form of towns and 
their architecture stand witness through the 
centuries. Liverpool, one of the great sea- 
ports, shows all that was best and worst of 
the industrial revolution. 

In the early part of the 18th century 
Liverpool was a small commercial port. By 
the beginning of the 19th century it was 
fast expanding. The old town was being 
pulled down and rebuilt; new slums were 
spreading across the green fields; the new 
merchant class was moving out of town to 
the Everton and Abercromby Square dis- 
tricts on the ridge which dominates the 
city. Through the port were beginning to 
pour the materials and merchandise of 
Victorian England. Thousands of immi- 
grants came each year from the villages of 
England, Ireland and Wales. They were 
peasants who were only too ready to be- 
come urban workers. They came to a town 
which was in large part new, but for them 
architecture was the slum basement, the 
bac:-to-back dwelling, the gin palace, and 
the workhouse. They were not conscious 
of what was known as architecture. They 
had never even heard of an architect. 

The tide has turned. The philosophical 
radicals of the early 19th century have won 
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their battle long after death. We are bzing 
asked to help rebuild the old towns and, as 
part of the same general plan, to design and 
build the new towns. Never before has the 
task before us been so immense, yet never 
before the prospect so exciting. For many 
years we have wanted to play our full part. 
Now the stage is set. The people of our 
country watch, and there are many ob- 
servers in other countries. We and they have 
much to learn, but history is rich with the 
results of high endeavour. 

Before discussing our role it may be well 
to turn a few pages of history and to remind 
ourselves at the beginning of a thought ex- 
pressed by Lethaby, the most important 
architectural scholar and theorist of our 
time. ‘When a better modern architecture is 
to emerge we shall necessarily find a greater 
interest in it and a sounder basis of criti- 
cism. In the days when cathedrals were 
built people were as concerned about them 
as we are about cricket. The arts can only 
flourish when there is common interest in 
them and constant criticism by all—that is 
by all the people except the critics.” 

To the ancient Greeks we owe the civic 
ideal in architecture. Greek architecture 
reached perfection by the continuous 


1W. R. Lethaby. Architecture. Revised Edition. 


London, 1930, pp. 240-241. 


development of simple building themes. In 
Lethaby’s words ‘the wonderful thing is the 
Greek spirit, and if we would share that we 
should concern ourselves with perfecting 
brick walls, chimneys and downpipes rather 
than in designing pseudodipteral peristyles 
and Doric triglyphs.”° 

In the later stages of Hellenistic civiliza- 
tion large engineering works were under- 
taken. It has been said of Philo, the archi- 
tect, that ‘he was the apostle of the new 
practical utilitarianism which heralded the 
union between architecture and engineering 
so characteristic of the last centuries of 
Greek art. When all hopes of unity in 
town development were vanishing in the 
mad speculative rush of town building more 
than one hundred years ago, it was the 
philosophical radicals, avowed exponents 
of Jeremy Bentham’s doctrine of utility, 
who came near to stemming it. 

Advanced knowledge of architecture and 
engineering gave strength to the Romans, 
superb builders, in their colonization of 
Europe and the Mediterranean countries. 
The typical colonial town plan has per- 
sisted to this day. The chequer pattern gave 
the fairest and easiest sub-division for the 
disposal of land. With the principal roads 


2 Ibid, p. 104. 
3 Ibid, p. 107. 
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making a well defined cross, the plan and 
form of the whole town could be under- 
stood by all the townspeople. All great 
plans are simple in the sense that they may 
be easily appreciated. 

The early medieval towns grew more 
naturally. They were generally small but 
spacious settlements. With the great popu- 
lation increases of the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies the church provided the spiritual and 
practical guidance. Woodlands were cleared 
and new towns created. The monasteries 
acted as crown agencies of the great feudal 
overlords. People came to the towns seeking 
freedom and security. 

In the 13th century Edward I of England 
and St. Louis of France founded many new 
towns. The strategic placing in South-west 
France had a double purpose. The towns 
were the outposts of a new civilization. 
Some of these ‘new towns’ are to be found 
in North Wales, but a short distance from 
Liverpool. In many the simple Roman 
squared plan came to be used again. 

Verlaine, writing in 1852, describes the 
typical charter granted by Edward I to the 
new foundations and found the freedoms 
conferred on citizens were equal to those 
of his day. Amongst other attractions, no 
newcomer (or guest) was liable to military 
service for seven years, and rent, rates and 
taxes were all fixed in advance and included 
in one toll. This single toll or tax was advo- 
cated by many reformers at the end of the 
19th century. Here are 13th century ideas 
which could be used in the 20th century to 
make life less complex ! 

It was in the 13th century that Gothic or 
medieval architecture reached perfection, 
and it came with the perfection of the form 
of medizval society. “This was the great age 
of theological philosophy, of monastic ex- 
pansion, of the organization of town com- 
munities, craft guilds and universities, as 
well as of artistic fruition.”’ It is not for us 
to attempt to revive medieval architecture. 
It was ‘born of the land and the people 
a folk art’ at a certain point in the history 
of western Europe. It was medieval learn- 
ing which gave rise to the Renaissance in 
Italy and a mercantile society. From that 
time Gothic architecture was doomed to 
decline. 

Gothic architecture came from the spirit 
of man. It combines all the arts in the ex- 
pression of ‘an energy of the soul’.® The 
Renaissance introduced the enquiring mind 
and the scientific spirit. Gothic architecture 
was part of the everyday life of the people. 
Renaissance architecture became the affair 
of scholars, an aristocracy, and middlemen. 
Lethaby cruelly describes it as ‘architect’s 
architecture’. It is certainly true that it be- 
came something remote from the people. 
We suffer today from this remoteness. 

The Renaissance did bring an important 
sense of civic order and hygiene; and the 
examination of some of the underlying 
principles of Roman construction started a 
new development of engineering which was 
eventually to cause a break between archi- 
tecture and engineering, to the detriment 
of both.® 


*W.R. Lethaby op. cit., p. 197. 
®*W.R. Lethaby op. cit., p. 205. 
® Ibid, p. 227. 
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The first great Renaissance theorist to 
attempt to formulate rules about archi- 
tecture and town planning was Leon 
Battista Alberti, whose De Re Aedificatoria 
was recently examined by Eden in the TOWN 
PLANNING REVIEW,’ Alberti is described 
by Lavedan as one of the most interesting 
constructors of the guattrocento who, greatly 
influenced by the medieval background of 
northern Italy, was no revolutionary.* He 
stood midway between the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. His feelings as an 
architect and his thoughts as a theorist were 
often in conflict. According to Alberti, who 
makes no distinction between architect and 
engineer, architecture and town planning 
are indivisible. Certainly the architect of 
the early Renaissance combined these func- 
tions and many more. He could turn to any 
work of design. Many tried their hand at 
planning ideal towns based on their con- 
ception of the perfect society. 

Alberti considered all architectural and 
town planning work should satisfy two 
requirements: commoditas and voluptas.® 
This is a middle position we could easily 
adopt. In England, where change takes 
place without our being aware of it, we are 
inclined to go for the middle course as if 
there were no other. But Lavedan says, of 
Alberti’s two requirements, that they ‘were 
side by side in his thoughts often as enemy 
brothers; but sometimes Alberti also suc- 
ceeded in bringing them together in har- 
monious unity."° ‘Commoditas alone is 
adaptation to the end, what we should call, 
to use a modern expression, functionalism; 
this was the Middle Ages. Voluptas alone, 
pure pleasure for the eyes, is what was in 
Mansart’s mind when he erected facades on 
the Place Vendome, leaving to others the 
job of putting something behind them.”?! 
How to combine the two requirements in 
harmonious unity is an urgent problem of 
today. We shall certainly not solve it by 
accepting dogmas, be they Palladian or 
functionalist. 

The planning and building of new towns 
has gone on in all ages. Recently I was with 
my wife in Lorraine. We had to visit 
Charleville, which we were told was a 19th 
century industrial town. We looked for the 
centre, and after walking down a narrow 
street came into a vast square. It was sensa- 
tional. The pleasant feeling of discovery 
was enhanced by the manner in which we 
had approached the square—through the 
narrow street. My mind immediately went 
to the Ville Radieuse diagram of an ideal 
town by Le Corbusier in which he uses the 
same basic plan pattern over three hundred 
years later. Here was a universal archi- 
tectural principle. 

Lavedan describes the founding of 
Charleville by Charles de Gonzague, who 
was a cousin of Henri IV. He was one of 
those who felt called upon to deliver Con- 
stantinople. He founded an order of 
chivalry, equipped a fleet to undertake a 


7W. A. Eden. 
Battista Alberti. 
Liverpool, 1947. 

® Pierre Lavedan. Histoire de l’Urbanisme, Vol. I 
Paris, 1941, p. 10. 

® Convenience and Pleasure. 

10 Pierre Lavedan, loc. cit. 

11 Pierre Lavedan, Joc. cit. 


The De Re Aedificatoria of Leon 
Town Planning Review, Vol. XIX No. 1 


crusade and then limited his ambitic 1 to 
founding a great capital which co, :red 
practically the whole of the tiny state w iich 
he governed. 

The town of Charleville was laid ou be- 


tween 1608 and 1620. Charles attr. cted 
new inhabitants in many ways. He o' ered 
plots of land free of cost, two years free 
lodgings for those willing to estab! -h a 
small manufactory and, most sin: lar, 
shelter for all those who could be pu: .ued 
because of debts, obligations and c mes 
which were made outside his m nute 
sovereign state.'* 

If you examine the plan of Chari. ville 
you will notice the Renaissance civic © der, 
The esthetic intentions are clear. ‘t is 
neither a medieval gridiron nor a tow } de- 
signed within fortifications. The great cen- 
tral place continues to be the essentia' ele- 
ment. Charleville contains six large p/aces 
of different shape and size. At the time it 
was built no other town in Europe had any- 
thing like the same proportion of open 
space to building. Again may I remind you 
of the Ville Radicuse. Here is the same 
underlying motif. In Charleville there is 
impressive architectural uniformity im- 
posed by the grand seigneur. In medieval 
times there was a unity of design which 
came from the people. The Ville Radicuse 
is dedicated to authority. 

The chief architect of Charleville was 
almost certainly Clément Métézeau, ‘archi- 
tect and building controller for the Duc de 
Nevers’. His elder brother Louis Métézeau, 
might well have been architect of the Place 
Royale in Paris. This was finished when 
work in Charleville was commencing.” 
The similarity between the basic archi- 
tectural units is striking. But in the Place 
Royale’ as compared with the great square 
at Charleville there is what we might 
proudly call a most modern innovation. 
The circulation of vehicles within the 
square is deliberately discouraged. It was 
the first time such a plan had been designed 
in Paris. It was the first great residential 
square. As in the later London squares the 
householders had keys to the central space 
which was treeless, of simple design and 
surrounded by a wooden fence. This revolu- 
tionary idea in residential layout was the 
talk of elegant Paris, and the Place Royale 
became the most fashionable part of town. 
Grandiose fétes were held in the square, and 
for the inauguration there was a magni- 
ficent carrousel with a parade of a thousand 
gentlemen on horseback. The great place 
of noble and simple design remains one of 
the finest in the world, and here lies a 
lesson, for it is now surrounded by slums. 

I have quoted previously a remark about 
the Place Vendome. It is the work of the 
architect and town planner Mansart and 
one of the many places royales projected at 
the end of the 17th century. Like the Place 
Royale of Métézeau, through traffic was 
discouraged, but with the cutting of the rue 
Castiglione it has now become a through 
traffic way and a great car park. Mansart 
was a business man as well as an architect. 
He designed the place as a series of facades. 


12 Pierre Lavedan, ibid, p. 114. 
13 Pierre Lavedan, ibid, pp. 115-6. 
14 Now the Place des Vosges. 
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It wa. a speculative project, and there were 
financial and legal complications. For some 
time ‘t remained a series of facades until 
eventally individual speculators, with 
their own architects, built houses behind 
the facades. 

By the middle of the 18th century there 
were .umerous projects for places royales 
gene: lly designed to glorify the autocratic 


king. [hey had degenerated into the making 
of fs -ades to enhance speculative values, 
thou» there are several which have a 


magrificent baroque grandeur. Sterility in 
desig lies ahead if, in planning schemes, 
we © ntinue to think of premature design 
or c -ntrol of elevations as a method of 
ensu:ing civic order. A building must be 
desixned to give maximum convenience to 
those who use it. The facade should result 
from a plan form ‘and structure which 
satis'v this requirement. Unity of design in 
stree: or place can only come from unity in 
architectural thought. As warnings I offer 
the Headrow, Leeds, and Kingsway, 
London, two of the dullest main streets in 
Eurepe. 

One of the best examples of unity in de- 
sign without sterile repetition of one facade 
moti! is the group of places at Nancy. In 
the early part of the 17th century a new 
town was added to the old by Charles III, 
the Duke of Lorraine. There was a clear 
space left between the two towns as part of 
the plan of fortification. In 1737 Stanislas 
Leczinski, the father-in-law of Louis XV, 
became the Duke of Lorraine after being 
deposed from the Polish throne. He re- 
tained the title of King of Poland and was 
to be a useful pawn in the complicated 
political game being piayed by Louis XV. 
My colleague, Eden, describes Stanislas as 
corresponding to a Whig landlord. It is 
quite apt, for he determined to set his new 
estate in order. With Héré de Comy as his 
chief architect he assembled a team of 
craftsmen and made plans to improve the 
town of Nancy. It was a good team, and 
Stanislas was the guiding spirit. The superb 
combination of town squares each fulfilling 
a different function provides a most 
effective link between the old town and the 
new. 

With the dismantling of the fortifications 
after the Treaty of Ryswick the Place 
Royale was to go in the space between the 
new and the old towns as a square con- 
taining the civic buildings.'® From the town 
hal! there is a splendid view of the wooded 
hills surrounding Nancy, and this was not 
forgotten in the general composition, for 
between the Place Royale and the Place de 
la Carriére the buildings are of one storey 
only. The Place de la Carriére on the other 
side of the moat already existed as a games 
Space in the old town. This was remodelled 
by Héré, and is the most gracious resi- 
dential square I know. Beyond it was the 
‘horseshoe’ place with an addition to the 
medieval ducal palace as a terminating fea- 
ture. If | might make a suggestion, it is that 
all architects working on New Towns or on 
Reconstruction Schemes should spend a 
week walking about the group of places at 
Nancy. There they will see a perfect dove- 


‘Now the Place Stanislas. 
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The New Town of Charleville. Designed and laid out between 1608 and 1620 by Clement Métézeau, 
architect and building controller for the Duc de Nevers, Charles de Gonzague 


tailing of old and new, a magnificent 
arrangement of space with changes of 
scale and proportion determined by func- 
tion and the use of the unbroken hori- 
zontal line bounding each space. The 
dwellings on the Place de la Carriere, two 
hundred years after they were built, are 
most gracious homes in which to live, 
though many, in the modern mode, are 
now divided into offices and apartments. 
The main lesson is that great architecture 
and town planning result from harmonious 
teamwork and the search for quality and 
will serve their purpose for many more years 
than sixty. I might add, for the benefit of 
those who develop modern theories, that 
the group of places are designed as a pre- 
cinct to be by-passed on both flanks by 
through traffic. To my colleague, Eden, I 
dedicate my discovery in Lavedan’s His- 
toire de I’ Urbanisme that the height of the 
buildings round the Place Royale is one- 
fifth of the distance across the square. 
These are the figures proposed by Alberti. 

England at the time of the building of 
the Place Royale was at the greatest 
moment of its architectural history. The 
cultured non-professional architects had 
left us a legacy of a gracious baroque, 
domestic in scale. London had been re- 
built after the great fire of 1666, at which 
date Wren, the Michael Angelo of the 
English Renaissance, was a young Deputy 
Surveyor of His Majesty’s Works and ‘the 
merest amateur in architecture.’"'® Newcourt 
had prepared his plan which, in Reddaway’s 
view, so adequately interpreted the feelings 


16 Sir Reginald Blomfield. R. Hist. Soc. Trans. 4th 
Series, Vol. XIV, p. 129. 


of 17th-century London. ‘His squares with 
their semblance of modernism and their 
suggestion of practices developed long after 
by extra-European communities . . . were 
a brilliant interpretation of the spirit of the 
ordinary citizen of London. Their plan was 
simple. Each formed a separate parish, 
with frontages on four great streets.”’’ This 
feeling for locality or neighbourhood 
exists today not only in London but in the 
industrial north; in the crowded, shapeless 
new towns of the 19th century. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, all the 
plans of London failed. ‘Evelyn with his 
informed fancies, Wren with his feast of 
architecture, Newcourt, who alone had 
planned for citizens and not for sight- 
seers—all were cast aside.’'® 

But in the 18th century England was to 
plan for citizens. London was rebuilt in 
25 years under the supervision of Wren, 
who, as Surveyor General, was largely re- 
sponsible for the technical clauses of the 
three Acts of Parliament which regulated 
the reconstruction.'® 

The new London was completely diff- 
erent. The old had been a congested mass 
of small houses with high-pointed gables. 
The new, which followed the main lines and 
the general disposition of the old town, was 
more spacious and the blocks clear cut and 
geometrical. Nearly all the new buildings 
were in brick, the facades and windows 
rectangular. The highest buildings, which 


7 T. F. Reddaway. The Rebuilding of London after 
the Great Fire. Town Planning Review, Vol. XVIII 
No. 3, Liverpool, 1939, p. 158. 

18 T. F. Reddaway, op. cit. 

19 The Acts of 1666, 1666 and 1670 








were of four storeys, were only on the six 
main roads or on courts. The two civil 
buildings attributed to Wren, the College 
of Arms and the Deanery of St. Paul’s, 
still exist.2° They give an idea of the larger 
buildings. It was against this background 
of austere brick and stone buildings in 
well-drilled rows that Wren placed his 
cathedral and the 50 churches which he 
built between 1672 and 1686. It is well to 
remember this. In these days there is a fear 
of vivid contrast. Wren insisted that this 
contrast was an essential in urban archi- 
tecture.” He showed his full appreciation of 
the medizval. 

In modern times it is fashionable to 
regret the fact that Wren’s plan was not 
adopted. What was in fact executed was a 
far stride in advance of the old, and the 
whole scheme was completed in twenty-five 
years. The execution of any other plan 
would have taken very much longer and 
have doubled the cost. When William came 
to the throne after the Revolution he in- 
herited a modern capital with its heart in 
good working order and ready to become 
the commercial centre of the world. What 
is more, the standard of building for 18th 
century England had been set. 

The authors of the new plan for the City 
of London have wisely adopted the 
practical and utilitarian course. Nearly 
three hundred years ago such a course met 
with general agreement and allowed 
London to be rebuilt at a speed which 
astonished the other nations of the world, 
and above all the French and Dutch, our 
principal merchant rivals.** 

Wren had carried the English Renais- 
sance beyond the strict Palladianism of 
Inigo Jones; he had also shown that the 
architect could be an outstanding public 
servant, an able administrator and director 
of a considerable organization. Wren was a 
superb architect-planner, not because of 
his ‘Renaissance’ plan, but because of his 
great skill in dealing with the facts of a 
situation. 

When Queen Anne came to the throne 
in 1702 London was not only a great com- 
mercial centre but a growing manufac- 
turing town. Small industries were devel- 
oping in provincial towns and villages too, 
but the 18th century can be described as 
the age of the ‘Agricultural Revolution’, 
and it was the English Country Gentleman 
who carried it through. The great changes 
brought about were rendered necessary by 
the rapid growth of population. 

The new government capital going into 
agriculture at home and abroad is a re- 
minder of what was happening in 18th 
century England. Then the ‘landlords as a 
class were able and willing to devote their 
personal attention and their accumulated 
wealth to the improvement of the land and 
methods of cultivation. The capital created 
by the incipient industrial revolution was 
much of it conducted by the channel of the 
great estate system to fertilize agriculture 

*0 Though the Deanery is badly damaged. 

21In his Parentalia. 

22 An accident in a small bakery in Pudding Lane 
started the fire, but the French and Dutch were accused 


by the citizens of London. A French clockmaker, 
Robert Hubert, went mad and accused himself. 
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with money derived from cloth, cotton, 
coal and commerce. But capital also flowed 
in the opposite direction from land to in- 
dustry: many of the new industrialists who 
set up factories, mills and businesses in the 
18th century derived the money they so 
employed from their own or their fathers’ 
success as cultivators of the land.’ 

The social fabric was relatively simple. 
Outside London the English Country 
Gentleman held sway. He was the new 
aristocracy and often a ‘nouveau riche’. 
Though the material lot of the rural poor 
was no worse than in the previous century 
‘they had less economic independence of 
squire and farmer.’** We were to pay for 
this loss of independence in the 19th 
century when the landless peasant became 
an urban worker and ‘democracy, armed 
with new strength in the cities, turned a 
hard, sharp eye on the “agricultural 
interest’’, it felt an instinctive dislike for an 
aristocratic preserve.’*> Today we have a 
C.P.R.E., a Georgian Society and others 
to plead for the preservation of 18th- 
century England, but the power to reshape 
the landscape and townscape now rests 
with government departments and local 
authorities, their architects and landscape 
architects. 

Towards the middle of the 18th century 
the professional architect, as we know him 
today, appears for the first time. His patron 
and client was the landowner, in the main, 
the English Country Gentleman. He, like 
his contemporary Stanislas at Nancy, was 
the guiding spirit of a team of artists and 
craftsmen, the architect being the universal 
designer. The Gentleman obeyed the rules 
of etiquette established by Addison’s 
Spectator and Beau Nash at Bath, the 
social and intellectual capital of 18th- 
century England. 

In 1724 John Wood, a young man of 20, 
was brought to Bath by Ralph Allen, a 
fellow Yorkshireman and wealthy patron 
of the arts. He introduced him to Dr. Gray 
and Lord Essex, both large landowners 
who had foreseen the possibility of rapid 
development by building town houses for 
the people of quality who wished to live in 
Bath for part of the year. John Wood, his 
son, and later Palmer, Baldwin and the 
ubiquitous Robert Adam completed a 
magnificent series of streets and places 
according to a town plan which has never 
been surpassed in any country. Their 
architecture was a_ simplified Roman 
baroque of high quality used in superb 
combination with nature. This, perhaps 
above all, moves Lavedan to say that ‘it is 
almost an alliance of architecture and the 
infinite.’*® 

In his plans for the New Town of Bath 
the elder Wood showed himself to be an 
architect of genius. But he was more than 
that. He was also an astute man of affairs. 
In his very first scheme, the building of 
Queens Square, he leased the ground, 
which was Gray’s, for 99 years and sub- 

33 G. M. Trevelyan 
1944, pp. 371-2. 

4% ibid, p. 380. 

28 ibid. 

46 Pierre Lavedan, op cit., p. 199, @ Bath, c’est presque 
Valliance de l’architecture et de l’infini. 
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leased the separate plots, determinec by 
his architectural layout, for a tern of 
98 years. 

Throughout the 18th and early {9th 
centuries the urban development in G-eat 
Britain of which we are justly proud was 
made possible because of the lease ':old 
system. It is this system which is fu :da- 
mental to the building of our 20th-cer ‘ury 
new towns and the reconstruction o! the 
old towns. It was this system which ena led 
architects and builders,”’ often astute | usi- 
ness men and politicians with consider: ible 
administrative ability and powers. to 
develop the great urban units which -ven 
today constitute the finest parts of our 
towns.”® It was a happy accident thai the 
great landowners of the 18th century. the 
new aristocracy and the middle class, ‘vere 
interested in the arts and architecture. With 
the coming of the individualist econumic 
democracy, or plutocracy, of the {9th 
century we were to see, for the first tinie in 
the Renaissance, an advance in building 
techniques which surpassed the Roman, 
but a general and rapid decline in archi- 
tecture and town development.”® 

In an age when the crafts flourished, 
when quality of design was as important 
as the quality of materials and workman- 
ship, there was a universal designer—the 
architect. This was his position in all great 
periods of art. He was the master builder. 
The building industry was and always will 
be the master industry. It employs all 
kinds of craftsmen and nearly all the 
materials in use at any given time. If it is 
efficient the capital expenditure of the 
nation and individuals is well made. If it 
produces convenient and seemly buildings 
and towns it promotes material and 
spiritual well being. 

In the middle and late 19th century 
capital expenditure was immense, but the 
feeling for beauty had gone. It had gone in 
what the Hammonds describe as_ the 
‘Bleak Age’.*® But it died slowly in the in- 
dustrial towns which did everything to 
destroy it. They were new communities 
which grew at an astonishing pace. In the 
first 50 years of the century the population 
of Liverpool increased by nearly 300,000, 
and that of Manchester and Salford in- 
creased from 90,000 to some 400,000." 
There was a constant flood of immigrants 
from the countryside at the time when the 
common fields, the playgrounds of the peo- 
ple, were being enclosed. They came to 
crowd older districts which were being 
abandoned by the merchants who were 
moving to the outskirts. In the elegant 
houses there was a family in every room, 
families in the basement, and numerous 
families in two serried rows of brick shacks 
in the back garden.** The love of architec- 
tural beauty died but the love of nature 
lingered on. Smoke destroyed the little 


37 There was no registration act and at times their 
functions were hopelessly intermixed. 
28 John Summerson. Georgian 
1946. There is a detailed account of the development 
of the Great Estates in London and the fascinating story 
of gee Nash, the Civil Servant who made a fortune. 

29 ibid. 

30J. L. and Barbara Hammond. The Bleak Age. 
Revised Edition. London, 1947. 

31 The census figures of 1801 and 1851. 

32 J, L. and Barbara Hammond, op cit., p. 35. 
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window boxes, but it could not kill the 
aspidistra and the privet hedge. In the 
bleak age, life in the towns touched the 
lowest depths, but the growing degradation 
was to stimutate reform. 

The first great winds of reform blew at 
the time of the American Declaration of 
Independence. In the year 1776 the 
youthful Jeremy Bentham wrote his Frag- 
ment on Government and Adam Smith his 
Wealth of Nations. The rule of law had been 
established by the revolution of 1688, and 
had remained virtually unchanged. From 
1832 on, laws were rapidly changed in 
accordance with utilitarian principles 
Bentham had laid down.** 

In an article in the TOWN PLANNING 
Review Dr. Hyde shows that the basic 
problems which the Town Planning Act 
of 1947 attempts to solve are ‘in fact 
echoes of a social and political controversy 
which raged more than 100 years ago, and 
which marked the attempt of a small but 
determined group of philosophical radicals 
to introduce the enlightened principles of 
their utilitarian programme into the sphere 
of town planning.’* 

John Stuart Mill and John Arthur Roe- 
buck were the leading spirits, with Roebuck 
concerning himself very much with physical 
environment. Significantly, he had been 
returned in 1832 as Member of Parliament 

**G. M. Trevelyan, op. cit. Chap. XI and p. 351. 

Francis E. Hyde. Utilitarian Town Planning, 


1825-1845. Town Planning Review. Vol. XIX, Nos. 
3and 4. Liverpool, 1947, p. 153. 
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Planning. Left: As existing in 1939. Centre: Pre-war piecemeal redevelopment. Right: Redevelop- 





ment in large units with courtyards. Below: Redevelopment in large units with open planning 


for Bath. In a speech made in 1828, 20 
years before Buckingham’s Victoria, he 
developed a town planning programme. 
‘He had advocated tree-lined boulevards, 
grass lawns open to the public, and flower- 
bedecked parks; while outside the towns, 
and if possible ringing them round, large 
tracts of common land varying in size 
according to population and maintained 
by the town authorities or by the state itself 
for town dwellers. “We must destroy in 
order to.build anew,’ he cried. ‘We must 
create a public trust and prevent by law if 
necessary the rights of the common people 
from being swept away at the hand of the 
proprietor who would enclose the land 
round our towns for his own future profit, 
and the pseudo-builder who would cover 
it with ugliness.’**> The defeat of the philo- 
sophical radicals in the election of 1837 
saw the end of the great fight against the 
wholesale enclosure of urban open spaces 
and the struggle for elementary town 
planning principles. 

The speculator and the ‘pseudo-builder’ 
had their way. But the first small track of 
the way to reform was laid. It was 
a growing consciousness of the need for 
public health and, in later years, a revival 
of the strong love of nature which led us 
to the present position. 

The architects of the Victorian age 
fought their sham battles of style on the 
banks of the stream of development. We 
have fought our sham battles over roof 
pitches and the shape of windows. In the 
late 19th century a new architecture was 
coming; a new architecture deep rooted in 
the soil of humanism. 

Before coming to the present position I 
should like to record a turn of events of 
great significance which occurred at the 
time when the ‘pseudo-builder’ was _be- 
ginning to encircle the towns with ring 
after ring of ‘ugliness’. The life of one man 
is a sufficient illustration. Thomas Telford 
was born in Scotland in 1757. At this date 
Wren’s City of London had been recon- 
structed, Héré was completing his work at 
Nancy, and the Woods at Bath were 
carrying Roman design and construction in 


36 Francis E. Hyde, op. cit., p. 156. 


domestic architecture to a new peak. 
Telford was to become a mason, and was 
apprenticed at the age of fourteen. When 
22 years of age he went to work on Craig’s 
New Town at Edinburgh. ‘There long 
after he claimed to have studied every form 
of architecture.’** In 1782, like many young 
Scotsmen, he went to London, and his 
first work was on Somerset House, which 
was being built to the design of Sir William 
Chambers. Later, at Portsmouth dockyard, 
he took charge of architectural works de- 
signed by Samuel Wyatt. Through the 
patronage of Sir William Pulteney he was 
appointed Surveyor of Public Works for 
the County of Salop.*’ Telford was in 
Shrewsbury for several years carrying out 
architectural works, and amongst other 
duties preparing road widening schemes 
and plans for town extensions. Telford had 
always been a keen student of science, 
literature and poetry. While at Shrewsbury 
he continued his studies. ‘He followed up 
one subject after another making his 
copious notes in his carefully prepared 
notebooks. . . . He studied architecture 
and algebra, languages and mathematics, 
poetry and philosophy, Roman history and 
Greek architecture. Having undertaken the 
work of excavating a Roman villa, he 
learnt everything he could of Romano- 
British antiquities, and then wrote a paper 
on the villa.** Telford was equipping him- 
self to be an architect of the calibre of 
Wren. Vitruvius and Alberti had defined 
the work of the architect as all-embracing. 
Here was a man determined to acquire the 
knowledge of the Master-Builder, and to 
employ all the building skills and crafts 
available. But here was a man who also 
understood the full technical significance 
of the industrial revolution. 

In Shropshire iron was being made, and 
in 1779 at Coalbrookdale a revolution in 
bridge design had been achieved through 
the collaboration of a professional archi- 
tect, Thomas Pritchard of Shrewsbury, and 
the ironfounder, John Wilkinson. In 1796 
Telford had built the second iron bridge in 

8¢ Sir Alexander Gibb. The Story of Telford. London, 
1935, p. 4. 


31 ibid, p. 11. 
35 ibid, p. 11. 
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Britain at Buildwas on the Severn, and by 
1801 had prepared his superb design for 
London Bridge. At the turn of the century 
his work was to be that of the Master 
Builder of bridges, viaducts, canals, docks, 
harbours and roads. To be able to achieve 
his prodigious feats of design and con- 
struction in the ‘bleak age’ of the early 
19th century Telford had followed the 
strict training of a Master Builder or Archi- 
tect. He had used the skilled craftsmen of 
the building industry and added to that 
wealth the power of the new industrial age. 
I like to think of Telford as an architect 
in the real tradition and not as the first 
President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. His elevation to that office 
dramatised the break between architecture 
and engineering, which had been avoided 
in all previous ages. 

In town redevelopment and in the build- 
ing of new towns architects and engineers 
will have to work together once more if we 
are to achieve the unity in design which 
marks great building in all ages. By the end 
of the Victorian reign architects and 
engineers were ‘enemy brothers’. Such an 
ending could perhaps have been foreseen 
if the men of quality in the ‘bleak age’ had 
better appreciated the lesson of the 18th 
century when there was a common philo- 
sophy of design. 

There were professional architects who, 
despite their preoccupation with styles, 
joined Telford in spirit. One can see their 
work in all our towns. Both he and they 
maintained a tradition of quality in build- 
ing, and it is this Victorian attribute of 
quality which draws us once more to 
examine their work. It is an inheritance we 
are apt to forget. 

If we seek a recent date to mark the be- 
ginning of a new period of architecture | 
think we should say it was 1909. For in 
that year housing and town planning were 
joined together in a statute which was 
steered through Parliament by John Burns, 
one of the last, but by no means least, of 
the great Victorian philosophical radicals. 
He built on the foundations prepared by 
the reformers, and we do not have to leave 
Merseyside to see what work they did. We 
are proud to say that this city led the way, 
and, we might well add, it has never lost 
the lead. As early as 1842 Liverpool had 
achieved ‘An Act for the promotion of the 
Health of the Inhabitants of the Borough of 
Liverpool and the Regulation of Building 
in the Said Borough.**® It was six years later 
before Chadwick was able to force the 
first Public Health Act on a reluctant 
Parliament. The Liverpool Acts were re- 
vised at various times, and it was the pri- 
vate Act of 1889 which served as a model 
for the central government’s Act of 1890. 
This set the pattern until 1909, and dismal 
though sanitary it was. Very rarely was 
an architect called to assist in the design 
of the large scale house building which 
took place in the late 19th century. But 
he came in with full effect in the 20th 
century. Unwin and Barry Parker and the 


39 See E. Errazurez. Some Types of Housing in 
Liverpool. Town Planning Review, Vol. XIX No. 2, 
Liverpool, 1946. 
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architects of the radical industrialists, 
Rowntree, Cadbury and William Lever, 
were distinguished pioneers. In their work 
we feel the first sweet breath of humanism, 
and how refreshing it is after the chill air 
of ‘public health’. But perhaps more im- 
portant than that there is quality again: 
quality which satisfies and fulfils Alberti’s 
two requirements; convenience and 
pleasure. 

William Lever had a passionate interest 
in architecture and town planning. Port 
Sunlight is but one of his many projects. 
He, like an 18th-century Whig, loved his 
estates and continually sought to improve 
them; and like Stanislas in Nancy, enjoyed 
nothing more than making his plans on 
paper or being at the side of his architects 
when they were preparing theirs. He made 
a handsome bequest to the University of 
Liverpool and a Department of Civic 
Design was established in the School of 
Architecture at the time when the Act of 
1909 became law. This was the first school 
of town planning set up in the first school 
of architecture of the country. Today we 
can see the deep wisdom of this action, for 
if architecture and town planning are insep- 
arable they must be studied together in a 
University. 

I think it is fair, and today most appro- 
priate, to say that the City of Liverpool in 
the last 20 years has continued to make 
history, and its record as a pioneer is un- 
diminished. Since the passing of the Housing 
and Town Planning Act of 1919 it has 
taken giant strides away from the 19th 
century. It was after the appointment of our 
President, first as Director of housing and 
then as City Architect, that we began to 
see a gradual change in the concept of 
‘housing’. Before the last world war the 
City had under construction great schemes 
for the redevelopment of a central neigh- 
bourhood immediately behind the civic 
buildings on William Brown Street, and a 
new Satellite town at Speke. It is Speke 
which is of more than usual interest, for 
Liverpool, in traditional manner, found 
that existing legislation was not far enough 
in advance. In a private Act special powers 
were taken to build a balanced community. 
They included all the main powers which are 
vested in the New Town Corporations. At 
Speke we can see revolutionary principles 
being established. It allows for consider- 
able industrial development adjacent to the 
residential area, and much of the new in- 
dustrial building is undertaken by the City 
Architect to provide factories which may 
be rented. All through traffic roads by-pass 
the new community. Speke has a physical 
heart and therefore will develop a soul and 
spirit of its own. Finally, provision is made 
for all kinds of residential accommodation, 
including some for middle income groups 
and old people. 

We hear whispers nowadays that the 
central government would like to see three- 
storey houses in housing schemes. Some 
have already been erected in the Central 
Avenue at Speke. This is really important 
pioneering. I am certain in my own mind 
that houses will have to be provided in 
reconstruction areas and here is a proto- 


type. Before very long the central gove-n- 
ment should be pressed to change :he 
financial clauses of the Housing Act to p-r- 
mit flats to be built on new land and hou:es 
in reconstruction areas. Without using any 
more land we could then have higher deiisi- 
ties in the suburbs and lower densities in 
congested central areas. This would bring 
social benefits and a truer architectural ex- 
pression of the richness and variety in 
community life. 

To the distinguished pioneers in : ew 
town building, Unwin, Barry Parker, de 
Soissons and our President, the your zer 
architects entrusted with the planning and 
building of New Towns owe much. 

To the anonymous architects of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
and the Ministry of Health we are also in- 
debted. They, like Unwin, in a previous 
generation, have kept the architectural idea 
alive in central government while great 
changes were taking place. 

I am moved to make this tribute after 
reading, in the JOURNAL of this Institute, a 
remark reported to have been made by one 
of the architects working on a New Town 
plan. He said ‘if there were five Ministries 
less we could build this town.’ One can 
assume he was in a rare and rather warm 
atmosphere at the time when he aired his 
views. If he had been in the cooler and 
calmer atmosphere of a University he 
might have spoken to an economist who, 
in words of one syllable, would have ex- 
plained the White Paper on economic 
policy. Or, if he had travelled abroad, he 
might have looked back with a feeling of 
pride in our post-war achievements. 

This chance and rather arrogant remark, 
which was reported, illustrates an attitude 
which weakens our profession. If we re- 
spect each other we are on firm ground. If 
we respect other people and their views we 
are on even firmer ground. If we think 
deeply as well as feel strongly we will pay 
tribute when it is due. 

If there were no Minister of Town and 
Country Planning and consequently no 
Ministry, new towns, with the exception of 
Letchworth and Welwyn Garden City, 
would be diagrams in books. Fortunately, 
there is a Minister of Town and Country 
Planning, and he, a 20th century ‘philo- 
sophical radical’, believes in action. The 
need for urgent action was underlined by 
an architect, Professor Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie, in his Greater London Plan. 
There were architects in the two Ministries 
mainly concerned with physical develop- 
ment who helped the Minister to elaborate 
his policy. They worked with many others 
who were not architects but who had each 
a special contribution. 

The first new town plan was prepared by 
the Ministry. The initiative and drive to get 
things under way came from Beaufoy, an 
architect, who was at that time an adminis- 
trator charged with responsibility for the 
Greater London Plan. There can be few 
here who have knowledge of the difficulties 
encountered. But the plan was prepared 
and is now a matter of history. It was pre- 
pared by architects and engineers in the 
Ministry who had learned from Geddes, 
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Layout of the central part of the satellite town of Speke, Liverpool. Architect, Sir Lancelot Keay, 
P.R.I.B.A. Speke has a physical heart and therefore will develop a soul and spirit of its own 


Abercrombie, Unwin and de Soissons; 
rom Tony Garnier, le Corbusier, Telford 
and Mumford; from Héré, the Woods, the 
unknown architects of Edward I and 
Vitruvius. They listened to departmental 
lawyers, economists, administrators, en- 
gineers, and interested laymen. They con- 
sulted the County Architect, Director of 
Education, County Clerk, County Sur- 


veyor, and local Surveyor. Aye, they even 
listened to the local people and the people 
-of London. The plan was a thousand men 
deep before it was 
thousand contributed to its preparation. 
The new town will be built by many more 
thousands. 

Standards were set at Stevenage and a 
technique was developed. The plan can be 
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Three-storey houses on the Central Avenue 
at Speke. Architect, Sir Lancelot Keay, 
P.R.I.B.A. The central government would like 
to see three-storey houses in housing schemes 


surpassed in a hundred ways. Principles of 
building and planning will change as our 
democracy develops. But the principles of 
the Stevenage Plan are those generally 
agreed at the moment. It is designed as a 
town where all men and women will find 
convenience and pleasure. 

Already there are eight other new towns 
under way: towns for miners and the people 
of congested London and Glasgow. At 
Harlow the corporation with their con- 
sultant Gibberd are planning to build a 
spacious town of urban units set in a 
natural landscape. Urban units in which an 
attempt will be made to recapture in a 
modern idiom the urbanity of 18th-century 
England. The architect has had models pre- 
pared to show the first ideas of the form of 
the town. They show the rich pattern of 
the civic centre with its contrasting public 
buildings and places wedded to the land- 
scape in the spirit of 18th century Bath. 
From afar and from within the squares the 
new citizens will see a town centre which 
will help to kindle the spirit which burned 
so brightly in the medizval age: a spirit 
which Wren recaptured two and a half 
centuries ago in the City of London. 

In the Aycliffe plan Grenfell Baines and 
his partners are striving to continue the 
fine architectural traditions of Durham. 
In the county are villages and settlements 
with histories going back to Roman days. 
There is quality and convenience in many 
of the older squared villages. We know how 
much they have influenced the thoughts of 
Thomas Sharp, a Durham man. Chapman, 
the social scientist, has been advising the 
architects. He is a keen advocate of the 
smaller social unit. In the first details of the 
Aycliffe Plan we can see how well a 
developed local tradition and a modern 
concept give unity in architectural ex- 
pression. 

In housing and the building of new 
towns we are assuming our rightful role. 
In the reconstruction of the old town 
centres we have much to do. Since the days 
of Wren we have not been asked to remodel 
and renew great areas of congestion. The 
German bombing, dramatic and sudden, 
cleared away hundreds of acres of mess and 
squalor in many towns. Architects estab- 
lished principles of reconstruction, and no- 
where are they shown more clearly than in 
the County of London Plan. All over the 
world people examine this plan. Newcourt 
had dreamed of such a plan at the end of 
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the 17th century. The Great Estates of the 
18th century had shown what great land- 
owners could do. The days of the great 
landowners have gone; the townspeople 
are to be the landowners today. 

In devastated Coventry the city architect 
had prepared his first scheme shortly after 
the last bombs had fallen. The medizval 
centre had gone but a new centre, spacious 
and light, is to arise. A new centre to be 
built for the convenience of all the citizens. 
The plan is the major topic of debate in the 
town; and in all towns people talk about 
planning and architecture. 

Already Coventry is acquiring land. The 
whole of the town centre has been desig- 
nated and works have commenced. They 
are small because everything cannot be 
done at once. Housing, factories and 
schools have priority. But the symbolic 
start has been made. The central place is 
completed. 

People understand models. They can 
visualize and discuss their plans if models 
are made. In Coventry they can see the 
advantages of taller buildings in spacious 
surroundings. They can see the new 
shopping precinct which returns to basic 
principles of convenience established long 
ago. We all know and like the medieval 
market square and the Piazza of St. Mark’s. 
Coventry is following the grand tradition. 

I have tried to give depth to the paper, 
and by so doing failed to fill in details. I 
may rightly be accused of departing from 
my title, but I want to conclude by sug- 
gesting there are many points on which 
we may all agree. But I shall limit myself to 
four and show them as problems of recon- 
struction. My first point is that we should 
be able to agree on architectural form. We 
shall be able to do this if we understand 
what Alberti meant when he talked about 
convenience. A convenient building is one 
which serves its purpose well whether it be 
a cottage for a worker or a huge office block 
in a city. I believe we are achieving some 
success in the design of cottages. In 40 
years we have made great advances. When 
it comes to larger buildings we often fail 
because we are imbued with curious 
‘Renaissance’ ideas about what they should 
look like. In official language we talk of 
‘external appearance’; but I sometimes 
wonder if we know where this will lead us. 
In late Victorian times School Boards built 
tall pseudo-gothic structures to serve as 
schools; they were well built and no doubt 
their external appearance pleased. But now- 
adays we build schools for the convenience 
of teachers and their pupils and we must 
agree they are better schools. There has 
been a revolutionary change. We have not 
begun to think of office buildings in the 
same way. Many Victorian office buildings, 
though dirty, are more convenient than 
some of those we build today. There were 
Victorian architects who thought of ele- 
mentary principles of daylighting for the 
convenience of those working in the offices. 
In this city there are several buildings where 
architects of resource and ingenuity have 
overcome difficult site conditions. Today 
the scientists have given us information 
which if used allows us to design light and 
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The centre of Coventry. The three dimensional plan designed by D. E. E. Gibson [A], the City 


Architect. Coventry is following the grand tradition. 


The new centre is to be built for the 


convenience of all the citizens. Work has already commenced 


spacious office buildings. We now know 
that, even in the highest density central 
areas, buildings may receive adequate day- 
light in all rooms. If you examine the 
Manual on the Redevelopment of Central 
Areas*® you will see set out a series of con- 
clusions established by architects, scientists 
and engineers working in collaboration. 
Taking daylighting as a starting point you 
will find that many other problems of cen- 
tral reconstruction can be solved if one 
thinks primarily in terms of convenience. 
We have established principles of con- 
venience for school children. You do not 
have to be a skilled economist to know it is 
essential to do so in factory buildings. Why 
not agree that office buildings should be 
designed primarily for convenience? If we 
do we shall also take a great forward step 
in the appearance of our towns; and intro- 
duce pleasure for the eyes, space and tran- 
quillity. 

My second point is that we should agree 
about structure. The simplest and most 
economical construction is nearly always 
the best. A Georgian house carried brick 
and timber construction to its logical con- 
clusion on a domestic scale. Today I see 
the massive steelwork going into some 
buildings to carry in turn massive masonry 
(often nowadays that decadent material, 


9 Ministry of The 


Redevelopment of Centrai Areas. 


Town and Country Planning. 
London, 1947. 


artificial stone, trying to simulate baroque 
masonry). The reasons for our economic 
difficulties are there before my eyes. We 
must return to first principles in building. 
Telford did this when he prepared his 
magnificent design for London Bridge. | 
want to see a power station or great office 
building with an elemental beauty of struc- 
ture free of all vulgarity. I know what 
Lethaby meant when he said ‘the only 
agreement that seems possible is agreement 
on a scientific basis, on an endeavour after 
perfect structural efficiency. If we could 
agree on this we need not trouble about 
beauty, for that would take care of itself." 

My third point is that we should agree 
about quality. I find nothing more de- 
pressing than the growing disregard for 
quality. And equally depressing is the filth 
and dirt in our cities and buildings which 
now seems to have entered into everyday 
life. Arguments about labour and materials 
do not hold good when it comes to dirty, 
untidy cities. Geddes and Lethaby talked 
at length about this point. Cannot we urge 
that bombed sites should be turned into 
gardens as well as car parks; and in con- 
gested residential areas into childrens 
playgrounds? It is of no use pretending to 
be horrified at juvenile delinquency if we 
tolerate squalor in our towns. Civic pride 
is not something to be gained by building 

41. W. R. Lethaby, op. cit., p. 246. 
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imitation palaces with baroque facades. 
Civic pride begins with quality in work- 
manship, in clean streets and buildings, in 
the ordinary decencies of life. 

My fourth and final point is about peo- 
ple. Today our role is clear. We have to do 
our most important work for and with the 
ordinary people of this land. It is always a 
Pleasure for me to return from abroad, 
however exciting my journey has been, to 
be with my own people once again. I think 
we all have this feeling. We have to develop 
techniques of getting to know what people 
want and to the best of our ability give 
them an architecture which will meet their 
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needs. It is too easy to assume that the 
architect is always right. He is only one 
man and his art is a ‘thousand men deep’. 
It is an art which has developed through the 
centuries. It was once a folk art, and then 
it became an affair for the connoisseur and 
speculative ‘pseudo-builder’. Now archi- 
tecture is returning to the people—and the 
architects. We have left our ‘Magic Moun- 
tain’. 

DISCUSSION 

Professor Leslie Wilkinson [F], moving a 


vote of thanks to Professor Stephenson, 
said: I hope I shall not be out of order in 











first conveying to you all greetings from the 
Royal Australian Institute and also from 
our friends in New Zealand. 

We have listened with great pleasure to 
the extraordinarily good paper of Pro- 
fessor Stephenson, a paper learned and 
interesting, on the creation of towns 
throughout the ages. I am sure we can all 
agree that whatever his calling, whether he 
is an ‘architect’ or an ‘engineer’, he who 
creates a town is an architect. 

I am so glad to find at this conference of 
architects that the first meeting has been 
devoted to a treatise which touches so 
nearly upon the problems throughout the 
ages of just such a town as Liverpool and 
that it is held in this great hall, a hall 
fittingly suited by our forebears to a confer- 
ence for members of our profession. 

I have very great pleasure on behalf of 

all those present in moving a very hearty 
vote of thanks for the delightful and in- 
structive time we have just had. 
Mr. R. Gardner-Medwin [A], seconding the 
vote of thanks, said I, too, have thoroughly 
enjoyed the richness and significance of 
Professor Stephenson’s paper and survey. 
One thing particularly interested me, 
coming from Scotland as I do, because we, 
too, like the Ministry, have been working 
on the first of our new towns. In fact we 
have been working on two new towns. 

In our part of Scotland we have archi- 
tects and planners all working closely to- 
gether in a team, and a good team they 
make. I think our lecturer did very well 
when he dealt at some length with the im- 
portance of bringing out the quality of 
architecture in the new towns and other 
developments. The new Act gives us all 
wonderfully good opportunities, but it also 
has its dangers; it is fraught with them, in 
fact. It gives such full scope for the con- 
noisseurs of planning that we must see to it 
that the art of architecture is not com- 
pletely submerged. It is still thought in 
some places that the architect just wanders 
willy-nilly on to the scene after the roads 
and major works have been planned; but 
he must come in at the first part of the pro- 
gramme and we must try to see as soon as 
the programme has been fixed, that he is 
consulted and given the freest possible play 
for his imagination. 

I think Professor Stephenson has done 
very well to give us such a stimulating lec- 
ture and he did not forget that timely 
warning. I have much pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks. 

The President: I have before me a little 
schedule which says ‘11.55 a.m. President 
to invite discussion’. It is now nearly 
12.20 and we seem to have a heavy pro- 
gramme this afternoon. I therefore with 
no disrespect to Mr. Stephenson suggest 
that we have enjoyed his paper and we have 
no time to discuss it, much as we would 
like to do so. 

Professor Gordon Stephenson: Thank you 
very much Professor Wilkinson, and you, 
too, Mr. Gardner-Medwin, who thought I 
had not mentioned your latest efforts. I 
know the two new towns mentioned, as 
does, I think, any town-planner. Thank 
you very much indeed. 
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Community Centres 
By A. Llewellyn Smith, M.B.E. [F] 


Read at the British Architects’ 


The President in the Chair 


IN THE TIME at my disposal I cannot attempt 
anything in the nature of an extensive 
survey of existing Community Centres. 
For detailed information and _ balanced 
appreciation of a wide range of Com- 
munity Centres I can only refer you to the 
survey undertaken early in the war on 
behalf of this Institute, the Housing Centre 
and the National Council of Social Service 
by Professor and Mrs. Gordon Stephenson. 
Their book is a mine of valuable informa- 
tion on the subject. Today I can only select 
for illustration and criticism a few im- 
portant examples; and in doing so I pro- 
pose to neglect the rural problem. Social 
needs in the villages may be, at bottom, 
similar to needs in urban areas, and they 
are certainly not less important. The con- 
ditions, however, are entirely different, and 
the solution depends less on the suitability 
of the buildings provided than on finding a 
satisfactory answer to problems of economy 
and transport. 

I should also explain that I cannot pre- 
tend to be impartial. What I shall have to 
say is merely the expression of a personal 
point of view. My own experience and 
sympathies lie in youth work, and in that 
branch of youth work represented by the 
Boys’ Club Movement. If in what follows 
I appear to be laying undue emphasis on 
the needs of youth, it is because I believe 
that ‘Further Education’ is proportion- 
ately much more important in the forma- 
tive years than in maturity; that there is a 
difference in kind, not merely in degree, 
between the functions played by leisure 
activities in the education of adolescents 
and adults respectively; and that there is 
real danger in a too facile assumption that 
a technique designed primarily to meet the 
needs of grown men and women can be 
extended to growing boys and girls without 
being thought out afresh in the light of the 
physical, mental and spiritual problems of 
adolescence. 

The Community Centre was first con- 
ceived as an answer to certain social 
problems which arose in acute form on the 
extensive new Housing Estates developed 
by local authorities soon after the first 
World War. Before this war the provision 
of houses, whether for sale or for letting, 
had been left almost wholly to private 
enterprise. Even by 1914, however, the 
flow of cheap houses from this source had 
shrunk to little more than a trickle. In the 
war years it dried up entirely, with the 
result that vast arrears had accumulated. 
After the war, the task of building and 
maintaining large numbers of houses to be 
let at low rents to working class families 
devolved in the main on local authorities, 
with the aid of Exchequer subsidy. Local 
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authorities began to acquire large areas of 
undeveloped land on the outskirts of in- 
dustrial towns, and to lay them out as 
cottage estates. Such estates were, from the 
physical point of view, planned as a whole, 
often with imaginative and charming 
results. They were, however, conceived not 
as viable self-contained communities, but 
as dormitories for the large towns, on 
which they depended for work and liveli- 
hood and to some extent for services. No 
serious attempt was made to provide for 
all the complex needs and amenities of 
human society. Sites were reserved for 
churches, schools and shopping centres; 
a few playing fields were included in the 
plans; but for the rest the estates were laid 
out with cottages, all very similar in scale 
and standard, at twelve houses to the acre. 
These houses were only intended for such 
families as could not afford to pay an 
economic rent. In practice, even the sub- 
sidized rents often proved too high for the 
poorer working class families when other 
expenses, such as increased fares, were 
taken into account. Consequently the 
inhabitants were drawn mainly from one 
stratum of society, the more substantial of 
the working classes, such as the skilled 
artisans and black-coated workers. Many 
of them came from the crowded central 
areas of the adjoining towns; others had 
immigrated from less prosperous parts of 
the country, following industry. 

In the new estates social intercourse 
developed slowly. The layout of the estates 
was not conducive to pavement contacts and 
doorstep gossiping. Almost all the inhabi- 
tants felt lonely, lost and miserable when 
separated from their old haunts and 
associations. Those from far afield were 
almost like strangers in a foreign country, 
and tended to mistrust and avoid their new 
neighbours. It was not merely a question 
of adapting oneself to a different society— 
no society as yet existed. It had first to be 
built, and it soon became apparent that the 
necessary tools and materials did not exist. 

In the previous half-century much 
thought and energy had been devoted to 
improving facilities for the use of leisure in 
the poor districts of our industrial cities. 
A great variety of missions and settlements 
had been established, some denomina- 
tional, others purely secular. The churches 
held mothers’ meetings, whist drives and 
dances at the church hall. They generally 
had their Men’s Club, Young People’s 
Fellowship and Children’s Sunday School. 
They organized outings in summer and 
parties at Christmas. Apart from the 
churches, there were, for adults, Working 
Men’s Clubs and Friendly Societies, Poly- 
technics and Evening Institutes, political 


clubs and trade unions, the Y.M.C.A. ind 
the public libraries. Boys and girls cculd 
generally choose among a number ot ex- 
cellent youth organizations such as B.:ys’ 
Clubs and Girls’ Clubs, Brigades nd 
Cadet Corps, Scouts and Guides, an: so 
forth. 

For most of these activities build :ngs 
were essential; and in the central «reas 
buildings were mostly available, though 
doubtless not in sufficient numbers. A: the 
time when most settlements and mis» ons 
were founded sites could be acqu red, 
building was relatively cheap, and it was 
still possible to obtain charitable sub- 
scriptions and the occasional large bene- 
faction. The architect of today looks ‘vith 
envy on the scale of the mission and scttle- 
ment buildings of sixty years ago, littic as 
his taste may approve their design. "hey 
were the result of voluntary effort by pri- 
vate individuals and philanthropic bodies, 
promoting causes which they believed im- 
portant, without aid from public funds. 

The families which moved out to the 
new estates left all this behind them, to- 
gether with their old friendships and 
associations. Progressive reductions in 
working hours had left them with more 
time on their hands, but there were no 
facilities for a rational and enjoyable use of 
their increased leisure. There were no 
middle-class residents to head subscription 
lists or get things moving by personal 
effort. The initiative had to come from the 
residents themselves, untrained and _ill- 
equipped as they were to take the lead. 
The chief obstacle, however, was the lack 
of suitable premises. 

Societies and groups which came into 
being locally for social or educational pur- 
poses, or for recreation pure and simple, 
were continually hampered in their develop- 
ment by the absence of any place where 
they could meet. On each estate therefore 
such societies tended to get together and 
form Community Associations to demand 
buildings to serve their common needs, 
These movements were fostered and in 
many cases initiated by the National 
Council of Social Service; in this way the 
idea of a Community Centre was born. 

There were three important respects in 
which the situation on the new housing 
estates differed from conditions at the time 
of the founding of the settlements and 
missions. First, a new community had to 
be built absolutely afresh. There were no 
institutions or buildings already in exist- 
ence. Secondly, owing to the steep rise in 
the cost of building it was no longer 
economically possible for particular groups 
and institutions, even with the aid of 
charitable subscriptions, to provide them- 
selves with buildings according to their 
needs. Thirdly, inasmuch as the estates 
were entirely owned, planned and con- 
trolled by public authorities, there was at 
least a moral obligation on the authority 
to make sites available and to assist other- 
wise in the provision of all facilities 
necessary for a healthy social life. This 
obligation was first publicly recognized, as 
regards new housing estates, in the Housing 
Act of 1925; though Higher Education 
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Autiorities already had powers under the 
192i Education Act to provide Youth 
Cenires and Youth Sections of Community 
Cen‘res. The powers conferred by this Act 
have been extended by later legislation, until 
by Section 53 of the Education Act, 1944, 
Community Centres have been brought 
within the sphere of Further Education, 
and in this way form part of the responsi- 
bilii.es of Local Education Authorities. 
Thu; the Community Centre has come to 
be c‘licially regarded as a potential remedy 
for social ills in communities of all kinds, 
from the village to the industrial city; but 
it is important to remember that it was 
first prescribed as a specific for the peculiar 
mal.ise of the new housing estates. We 
shal! have to consider how far its claim 
to bs a general panacea is justified. 

Tie Community Centre was envisaged 
as @ central institution providing accom- 
modation and facilities for the common 
use of voluntary associations and groups 
on new estates, of a kind which each group 
would be likely to require, but which by 
reason of the lack of suitable existing 
premises and the high cost of building it 
could not hope to provide for itself. The 
fact that public funds were involved also 
made it necessary to ensure that there was 
no overlapping or over-provision, such as 
would inevitably occur if separate pro- 
vision were made for the needs of each 
society. The facilities to be provided would 
obviously include a hall with stage and 
dressing rooms, and a level floor for 
dancing; a large common room with a 
canteen; a gymnasium with changing 
accommodation and showers; games 
rooms; a reading room; several smaller 
rooms for committee meetings and group 
activities; accommodation for hobbies and 
handicrafts; and the necessary adminis- 
trative offices, lavatories and cloakrooms. 
There was also found to be a need for a 
small hall, intended chiefly to be let for 
wedding parties and social gatherings; 
while the provision of tennis courts, a 
bowling green, etc. in the grounds was 
obviously a great asset. It was contem- 
plated that the various societies, with the 
encouragement and help of the Local 
Education Authority, would come to- 
gether to form a Community Association; 
and that the management of the Com- 
munity Centre would be entrusted to a 
management committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Community Association, 
the various groups which used the centre, 
the L.E.A. and other interested bodies, 
under the chairmanship of a full-time 
warden. Logically a centre of this kind 
would. have no individual members. It 
would be open only to members of the 
various constituent groups. In practice 
however most Community Centres admit 
individual members and there is a 
tendency for centres to develop a club life 
of their own. 

The main task of the management com- 
mittee was to arrange a mutually accept- 
able time-table providing for a fair share 
in the use of the various rooms by each 
group in accordance with its needs; to 
administer the finances; to run the centre, 
especially the parts of the building used in 
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Impington Village College, Cambridgeshire. W. Gropius and E. Maxwell Fry [F] 


common—such as the canteen—in the 
interests of all users; and generally to 
foster the growth of a community spirit by 
adjusting differences and smoothing away 
causes of friction. This conception assumes 
that the various groups have an under- 
lying similarity, in spite of their variety of 
aim, so that their interests and claims can 
be weighed in the same balance. This is 
roughly true of adult groups; but, as will 
be seen later, it is hardly true at all as 
between adult groups and youth organiza- 
tions, with their radically different princi- 
ples and methods. Indeed, the possibility 
of incorporating provision for youth 
organizations in a community centre is the 


crucial problem which still awaits solution. 
We shall return to it later. 

In planninz, no two Community Centres 
are alike; nor is it right that they should 
be, if the layout is to be founded on local 
needs. General principles, however, would 
suggest that the main entrance hall should 
lead as directly as possible into a large 
welcoming common room, which, with 
the canteen opening off it, should be the 
focus of the plan. In principle the different 
groups should come together for social 
purposes and refreshments, but should 
then separate, each to its own special 
activity. The assembly hall may require a 
separate entrance, with its own cloak 
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rooms and preferably either its own 
canteen or independent service from the 
general canteen. It should be so planned 
that it can be used independently of the 
rest of the centre. This also applies to the 
small hall, where provided: as this room 
will frequently be let for private parties. 
The various group and activity rooms 
should be so arranged that the group using 
each room can carry out its own activities 
with a minimum of interference from and 
disturbance to other users. Rooms in- 
tended for noisy activities, such as music, 
hobbies or physical recreation, should be 
kept apart from reading.rooms and .com- 
mittee rooms; and so far as possible the 
windows of noisy and quiet rooms should 
not face one another. There should be 
ample accommodation for storage, and 
plenty of space for future expansion. The 
warden’s office should be close to the 
common room and to the main entrance. 

These considerations would seem to call 
for a loose informal arrangement, with a 
central core and several radiating wings, 
rather than for ‘a tight symmetrical plan. 
An excellent general layout, though not 
without its disadvantages and intended to 
serve rather different needs from those of 
the ordinary Community Centre, is that of 
the Impington Village College, Cambridge- 
shire. This scheme combines the functions 
of an adult Community Centre and a 
school, and the central link in the plan 
takes the form not of a common room but 
of a fine spacious foyer, which serves by 
day as the school dining-room. 

Let us turn to the plan of the Filwood 
Social Centre, opened early in 1938 on the 
Bristol Corporation housing estate at 
Knowle West. This centre has had a some- 
what chequered existence, but it has not 
really had a fair chance. The inhabitants 
were newly removed from slum areas in 
Bristol, and at first showed little com- 
munity spirit or capacity to organize their 
own recreation. The warden was only 
appointed a short time before the centre 
was opened, and there had not been enough 
time for the necessary preparatory spade- 
work. This led to many initial difficulties; 
and since then, for most of the war, the 
centre has had to be used for civil defence 
and as a school. It would thus be unfair to 
attribute its qualified success entirely to the 
building. Nevertheless, it has obvious 
shortcomings. In appearance it is imposing 
and attractive; but the balance between the 
assembly hall and the gymnasium at either 
end is somewhat forced. In order to obtain 
a really spacious open courtyard, the 
building has had to be extended to cover 
almost the whole of the site, so that later 
extensions will be impossible—a particularly 
serious drawback in a district in which 
community life is only in its infancy. More- 
aver, there is no centre to the plan where 
all groups would naturally congregate 
before or after separating about their own 
concerns. The entrance hall leads directly 
into the courtyard; and the only natural 
meeting place is the covered way round the 
quadrangle which serves for circulation. 
The plan of the covered way makes it im- 
possible to keep the various groups and 
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Filwood Social Centre, Bristol. By the Housing Architect, City and County of Bristol 


activities from jostling one another, and 
conduces to noise and disturbance. Most 
of the accommodation on the north-west 
side of the quadrangle is devoted to young 
people, in recognition of the fact that boys 
and girls cannot develop a proper club 
spirit if they have always to mix with their 
elders, and that they need rooms which 
they can regard as their own. At first, at 
any rate, this side of the work was not an 
unmixed success, as the boys had still to 
compete with adults for the use of the 
gymnasium so essential to a boys’ club, 
and it was impossible for boys and girls to 
avoid treading on the toes of adults in the 
covered way and in the canteen. When the 
centre was first opened a boys’ club was 
accommodated within it. The prospect of 
better facilities attracted boys from one or 
two boys’ clubs struggling to maintain 
themselves in the neighbourhood, but it 
was found that they missed the intimate club 
life and that in many cases they did not 
stay. Thus the first effect of opening the 
centre was to weaken rather than to 
strengthen the existing youth organizations. 

The truth is that boys and girls of 14 to 
18 are citizens in the making. The task of a 
youth organization is at bottom an educa- 
tional one, to help them to develop into 
good citizens. For this they need leadership 
and discipline, no less real because they are 
largely informal; but also, and especially, 
they need freedom to experiment. More- 
over, they need at times the exclusive com- 
pany of those of their own age. Otherwise, 
either they will not be really free to manage 
their own concerns and learn through their 
own mistakes, or else a great strain will be 
imposed on the patience and good temper 
of their elders. It is the aim of a youth 
organization to provide its members with 
this all-important opportunity to experi- 
ment, by encouraging them to work and 
play together under wise and sympathetic 
leadership. Sufficient space is needed for 
the development of a well-balanced pro- 


gramme of activities. Still more, the mem- 
bers must be able to regard their building, 
or part of the building, as in a real sense 
their own. They should be able to feel a 
personal responsibility for keeping it tidy, 
cheerful and in good repair. If they should 
fail to do so, they themselves, not others, 
should suffer from the consequences. 

In planning the Kells Community and 
Miners’ Welfare Centre near Whitehaven, 
much careful thought was given to pro- 
vision for youth, and the arrangement is, 
on paper, much more satisfactory. Even 
in this case however it proved impossible 
to provide a separate physical recreation 
room or gymnasium for the use of the boys 
and the girls, and they have to share the 
adults’ changing rooms. There is, as there 
should be, a separate entrance for boys 
and girls, whose accommodation is con- 
centrated at one end of the building. They 
have their own control office at the en- 
trance: there are separate games rooms for 
boys and for girls on separate floors, and a 
separate junior canteen. There is also a 
large workshop in the basement (not 
shown on the plan) which is principally 
used by the boys’ club. The accommodation 
for youth cannot be considered really 
adequate, but, such as it is, it is well 
arranged. That the arrangement has not 
worked out altogether happily in practice 
may serve perhaps as a useful warning. The 
fact that this is due less to defects in the 
building than to difficulties of organization 
and administration may suggest that there 
is something essentially intractable in the 
attempt to combine provision for adults and 
young people under the same roof, and 
that the problems cannot necessarily be 
overcome even by the most careful 
planning. 

Kells is on the whole a most successful 
building. The main criticisms which might 
be made are the lack of a large welcoming 
common room immediately inside the 
adults’ entrance hall, and the relative 
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Miners’ Welfare Community Centre, Kells, Cumberland. C. G. Kemp, Acting Chief Architect, 
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paucity of moderate-sized rooms. The 
former need is to some extent supplied by 
the fine canteen on the first floor, from 
which it is possible to watch activities in 
progress in the gymnasium. Architectur- 
ally the building seems to me charming. 

I wish that I could show you photo- 
graphs of the new Watling Community 
Centre, but the present inadequate centre 
is likely to continue to do duty for a year 
or two. In the preparation of this scheme 
my partner and I co-operated on the youth 
side with Messrs. Yorke, Rosenberg and 
Mardall, who were primarily responsible 
for the adult side. As the plan shows, the 
proposed provision for youth is much more 
extensive than at Kells, and it is kept nicely 
separate from the adult part of the centre. 
We have also included a physical recreation 
room in the youth wing. A new school is 
being planned in the near vicinity, but 
there is some doubt whether it will include 
a full sized gymnasium. At all events, what- 
ever be the case with adults, we feel that 
boys and girls should in principle have 
their own facilities for physical recreation. 
Other interesting features of this plan are 
its adaptation to a somewhat exacting site, 
and the fact that the same entrance hall is 
made, without inconvenience, to serve both 
the assembly hall and the rest of the centre. 

It is instructive to compare this scheme 
with the plan of the existing Watling Com- 
munity Centre. Only a small portion of this 
was ever built, so that from the outset the 
work of the centre has been gravely 
cramped for lack of space. Nevertheless, 
had the contemplated extensions been 
carried out, the scheme would have been 
quite a good one, though the site would 
have been very fully covered. But by the 
time that extensions were seriously con- 
sidered, local opinion had come to realize 
the limitations of a compact plan on one 
Storey, and a demand had arisen for more 
Specialized facilities, such as a workshop 
and an art studio, which require a certain 
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amount of insulation from other activities. 
The inadequate circulation and lack of 
cloak room space will be apparent, and 
this defect could not easily be rectified. 
Generally, the amount of useful space 
which could be added was severely re- 
stricted by the fact that the building was 
on one storey only. 

For a different type of solution we may 
turn to the vast Slough Social Centre, with 
a membership of approaching 10,000 all 
told. The plan is devoid of esthetic 
qualities, because it was a condition im- 
posed by the Slough Trading Estates, Ltd. 
that the building should consist of standard 
factory units, with the idea that in case of 
failure they could be converted back to 
factories. There was, as matters turned out, 
no need for such a precaution, as the centre 
has proved a tremendous success. The 
standard factory unit is a large rectangular 
room about 120 ft. by 60 ft., lit entirely 
from the top. Offices, lavatories, etc. can be 
provided at each end, on one or two 
storeys as required. The original scheme 
consisted of a senior block and a junior 
block, each comprising two factory units, 
separated from each other by a central 
hall (one unit) to which they were linked 
by covered ways. Later a block of recreation 
halls was added at the north end: a swim- 
ming pool and full-dress sports ground, 
complete with pavilion and running track, 
were provided at the back: and the Bucks 
County Education Committee built a 
nursery school on the site. 

The detailed planning shows ingenuity, 
but is far from pretty. All that was possible 
was to divide up the space by partitions 
which finish well below the roof. The adult 
block calls for little comment. The junior 
block, in the planning of which my partner 
and I played some small part, was con- 
ceived as a large twin club, providing 
duplicate accommodation for the boys’ 
club and the girls’ club, but admitting of 
mixed activities on occasions. Boys entered 








at the front, and girls independently at the 
back. Each entrance had its own control 
office and each led as directly as possible 
into spacious club rooms or games rooms. 
Separation from the adult block made it 
possible for the boys’ club and the girls’ 
club each to carry out a full programme 
without disturbance to or interference from 
the older sections. The arrangement has on 
the whole worked extremely well; but the 
recent destruction of the junior block by 
fire now makes it possible to rebuild to a 
more flexible plan, and it is understood 
that certain features of the original plan 
will not in all probability be repeated. The 
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provision, as part of the girls’ club, of a 
central kitchen, both for classes in domestic 
science and to serve refreshments into the 
boys’ club and the girls’ club, has led to a 
certain amount of confusion, and will 
probably be modified when this section is 
rebuilt. 

The Slough Social Centre is unique. It is 
on far too large a scale to form a useful 
pattern. Leadership and management 
throughout have been excellent, and its 
achievements have been outstanding. The 
separation of the junior block from the 
senior block was undoubtedly wise, and 
has been abundantly justified by the 
results. Nevertheless, it may be doubted 
whether a Community Centre on so 
staggering a scale can ever quite achieve 
the intimate personal relationships which 
it is one of the objects of such a centre to 
foster. This criticism applies especially to 
the youth side. The larger the membership 
the more difficult it becomes for the mem- 
bers of a boys’ or girls’ club really to get to 
know one another, and for the leaders to 
exercise any real personal influence. In a 
relatively small club the contribution of 
each individual member to the success of 
the whole is more conspicuous, and this 
tends to stimulate a corporate spirit. More- 
over, a single twin club, however successful, 
is no substitute for a number of smaller 
clubs or organizations. The essential 
variety is lacking. 

It has sometimes been argued that inas- 
much as the community is based on the 
family, it is better that all members of the 
family, of whatever age or sex, should seek 
their recreation and social life together in 
one building, and that this will conduce to 
the growth of a strong community spirit. 
Nothing could be less true. Boys and girls 
at the adolescent stage are like fledglings, 
who need to spread their own wings away 
from the nest. They need to rebel, to assert 
themselves, to stand on their own feet, to be 
treated as individuals with desires and 
opinions of their own which command 
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respect. They claim to be able to choose 
for themselves how they will spend their 
spare time. No single pattern of organiza- 
tion can suit every individual; and there is 
generally no dearth of commercial and less 
desirable counter-attractions. In a healthy 
society a choice of youth organizations 
should be open to them: and in this 
country, though not, unfortunately, in all 
parts of it, a very considerable variety is 
available for them. There are boys’ clubs, 
girls’ clubs, twin clubs, and mixed youth 
clubs; Boy Scouts and Girl Guides; Boys’ 
Brigades and the Girls’ Life Brigade; the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A.; the pre- 
service units—Army, Navy and Air Force 
—and looser-knit organizations such as the 
Youth Hostels Association. A youth club 
housed in a Community Centre, however 
well-planned and well-led, cannot by itself 
provide a substitute for this variety of 
choice. There is a real danger that some 
Local Education Authorities, subtly 
prompted by the desire to avoid over- 
lapping, may come to consider the need for 
independent boys’ and girls’ club build- 
ings, Scout headquarters and so forth as 
obsolete, and to believe that progress no 
less than economy demands that the whole 
provision for youth in future should be 
made within the general Community 
Centres or at least within the Municipal 
Youth Centres. If such a view prevails 
something very vital will be lost. Each type 
of youth organization has its own special 
character, and each has particular merits 
not fully shared by the others. As an un- 
repentant believer in boys’ clubs I should 
be the first to admit that the Scouts, the 
Brigades and the Cadet Corps each have 
peculiar virtues of their own. Boys and 
girls are in the long run sound judges, and 
to gain and retain their allegiance youth 
organizations have continually to justify 
themselves and prove their worth. It would 
be lamentable if there were no competition, 
and young people were dragooned into the 
Community Centres and youth centres 


SECOND FLOOR 
through the lack of any suitable alternative. 
When a boy throws in his lot with a par- 
ticular youth organization it is probably 
the first time in his life that he takes an 
important decision on his own. As such it is 
a critical stage in his educational develop- 
ment. It is vital to him that the choice 
should be a real one. 

The general moral of our survey seems 
to be that the original conception of a 
Community Centre was a sound one, 
namely, that its real function is to foster 
and supplement rather than to dominate 
and supplant a variety of autonomous 
groups and societies. The acceptance of 
grants from the educational budget makes 
it necessary to plan the programme within 
the framework of the general scheme of 
further education, and to accept guidance 
and some measure of control from the 
Local Education Authority. Any attempt, 
however, on the part of that authority to 
impose a pre-conceived standard pattern, 
and to starve out groups and associations 
which did not in all respects conform, 
would involve a denial of democracy. 
Freedom of choice and freedom to manage 
one’s own affairs are perhaps the most 
essential elements in voluntary education. 
No formal educational advantages can 
compensate for their loss. 

This is particularly true in the case of 
adolescents. Discipline and leadership 
there must be, and the principles and 
methods of a youth organization must in 
the first instance be thought out in the 
light of a mature judgement and wisdom 
which are beyond the experience of the 
members themselves. But no voluntary 
youth organization is worth its salt which 
does not seek to justify its work and ideals 
in the eyes of its boys or girls. They are 
free to become members, or to stay away; 
once they have voluntarily accepted mem- 
bership their desires and ideas will insen- 
sibly modify and enrich the character of 
the organization itself. There is, however, 
no genuine acceptance in ‘Hobson’s 
Choice.’ 

It should be the task of the Community 
Centre to stimulate and encourage the 
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Slough Trading Estate Social Centre. W. H. L. Price [L] 


development of a network of independent 
youth clubs and organizations, in consul- 
tation with the local representatives of such 
bodies as the Boy Scouts’ Association, the 
Young Farmers’ Clubs, the National Asso- 
ciation of Boys’ Clubs and other national 
voluntary youth organizations. These 
groups should wherever possible have their 
own premises outside the centre. The 
buildings should be adequate for their 
ordinary day to day programme, and 
should include a room suitable for physical 
activities, such as boxing and handball, 
etc., a changing room, and showers. These 
are not luxuries but rock bottom essentials. 
The Community Centre itself should pro- 
vide supplementary facilities to be used by 
the organizations for special activities or on 
special occasions, such as for instance a 
full-size gymnasium, with complete set of 
apparatus, a first-class hall with stage, a 
properly equipped carpenter’s shop or an 
art studio; and also where possible playing 
fields, a swimming bath and so forth. 
Youth organizations wishing to use these 
facilities should affiliate to the Community 
Association and claim a share in the time- 
table. 

A policy on these lines would harness 
the energies and devotion of a large num- 
ber of voluntary youth leaders, helping 
them to strengthen and improve their work, 
and would also encourage the growth of 
new youth groups, so bringing more boys 
and girls within the ambit of the youth 
service. Instead of antagonizing existing 
youth organizations or gradually freezing 
them out, it would enlist their enthusiastic 
support for the purposes for which the 
Community Centre stands, and win for the 
centre a steady flow of young recruits who 
have already learnt through their organiza- 
tions the elementary lessons of the com- 
munity spirit. 

In pursuing the problems of youth, we 
may perhaps have strayed somewhat from 
the middle path, but I cannot admit that 
we have entered on a side track. Whatever 
the merits or shortcomings of existing 
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Community Centres for adults—and some 
are better than others—Community Centres 
have definitely come to stay. The idea, 
though still to some extent experimental, 
has emerged from its testing period as one 
of the most promising means for creating 
a healthy social outlook and promoting 
wider and deeper education. There is 
nothing inherently impracticable, or even 
difficult, in the conception. Much has 
already been learnt from early experiments, 
and though success in practice depends 
largely on mutual adjustments and tactful 
compromises, experience shows that these 
are not beyond the capacity of an adult 
society. For this reason the emphasis com- 
monly laid on democratic management is 
right and wise. An attempt to run a Com- 
munity Centre ‘from the top’ might pro- 
duce efficiency for the time being; but it 
would make insufficient demands on the 
members’ powers of co-operation, and 
would inevitably lead in the end to con- 
fusion and discord. Fortunately, the course 
has been set in the right direction. 

The statutory ‘Service of Youth’ is how- 
ever of quite recent origin, and it is by no 
means certain that Local Education 
Authorities are equally wise or willing to 
learn from experience in the case of 
‘Further Education’ for boys and girls. 
When the scheme for County Colleges is 
revealed we may of course find that their 
functions with regard to voluntary Youth 
Organizations are intended to be similar 
to those which I have suggested should be 
exercised by Community Centres. Up to 
the present, however, we are in the dark, 
and some considerable time is bound to 
elapse before the County Colleges are in 
being. Meanwhile plans for Community 
Centres are going ahead. According to the 
principles and methods adopted, they can 
strengthen and sustain, or they can starve 
and possibly kill, the voluntary ‘Service of 
Youth’ which alone can claim to be 
founded on many years of fruitful ex- 
perience. Which is it to be? I suggest that 
there can be only one answer. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. R. A. H. Livett, O.B.E. [A]: I am sure 
we all agree that we have listened to a most 
interesting and informative paper and that 
we certainly in no way quarrel with the 
speaker when he says that his interests lie 
on the side of youth. I stress this point in 
particular because those of us’ who have 
had considerable experience in the develop- 
ment of housing estates during the inter- 
war period know only too well of vandalism 
and lack of respect for other people’s pro- 
perty. That, I think, is something which we 
have got to pay attention to in our post- 
war planning. We must also bear in mind 
that a good deal of this trouble has been 
brought about owing to an absence of 
leadership which, in turn, is partly due to 
methods of planning during the inter-war 
period, a period when we were responsible 
very much for class segregation by the 
development of dormitories at densities of 
12 to the acre and providing only, or at any 
rate, mainly for one income group. 

I often wonder whether it would not be 
better to regard the community centre not 
as a single building but as a planned area; 
planned, in fact, for a number of buildings 
such as the public library and similar 
buildings. This might result in local 
authorities bringing about the same system 
of decentralization of their pictures and 
other works of art as is done in some other 
municipal departments. I personally do 
not like the idea of all the works of art 
being housed in the central gallery, and I 
would like to see some form of decentraliza- 
tion carried out within reason. I think 
there should also always be a swimming 
bath coupled with a gymnasium, and that 
there should almost always be a large 
building providing a public assembly hall, 
smaller halls and more intimate rooms 
where small and decentralized activities 
such as youth and social work can be 
carried on. 

The buildings should certainly not front 
on to streets, but they should be grouped 
in open sites and surrounded with areas for 
recreation. In addition, we as pioneers 
should make ample provision within the 
community centres for areas of land which 
can be made available to rent or sell at 
moderate charges in order that the volun- 
tary organizations can erect their own 
buildings and thereby retain their identity. 
It is of the utmost importance that we 
should do all we possibly can to encourage 
these small organizations to retain their 
identity. In my experience I find that so 
many organizations are unwilling to come 
into the community centre and thus be one 
of a large party. 

This is a very controversial subject. | am 
sure there are many of you here who want 
to enter into discussion of it, and it remains 
for me merely to propose a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Llewellyn Smith for what I 
regard as a very excellent paper. 

Mr. Peter Shepheard [A]: I have very great 
pleasure in seconding Mr. Livett’s vote of 
thanks. When I heard we were to have a 
paper on this subject following a paper on 
New Towns I thought perhaps we were 
following our progress too readily to a 
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small part of the urban scene. I am pleased 
to see the way in which our speaker has 
placed his subject in its own social back- 
ground. 

It is the privilege of a seconder to put for- 
ward one or two ideas which have occurred 
to him during what has been said in the 
hope that they may form leading points for 
discussion. First, “community centre’. The 
very word is like a map. I think we ought 
to be very careful before we coin words 
like this that may go rolling down the 
years. Such words as ‘neighbourhood 
units’ and ‘garden cities’ all mean some- 
thing quite different from what was origin- 
ally intended. ‘Community centres’, in my 
opinion, is one of the worst. I am not how- 
ever going to propose an alternative! 

Community centres (for we must call 
them that today) supply exactly what is 
needed to solve a very great moral and 
social problem, particularly in new towns 
and development areas. We ought to think 
not only of where they are to go but what 
they can do in old towns and around old 
buildings. If we examine the social struc- 
ture of an old well-established town there 
certainly ought to be within it a place for a 
community centre. How many there ought 
to be and for how many of the population 
should be carefully considered. A warden 
in an area that I know which has a com- 
munity centre, when questioned about the 
200 or 300 people who used it and the fact 
that they mostly did not come from the 
area in which the centre was situated, but 
from outlying districts, said: ‘Well, you 
see, most of these people come here to get 
away from their neighbours and from 
other people!’ 

We must also try to get away from the 
idea that community centres must be pro- 
vided first and foremost with activities and 
entertainment which are good for people; 
you know well what I mean; we see press 
pre-view pictures of them with immaculate 
girl guides meticulously arranging vases of 
flowers in super tidy rooms; a more human 
service depicting the use that a centre could 
perform would be of a fellow trying to 
make a date with his prospective girl! 

Finally, I think attempts should be made 
at a well-defined balance between the fulfil- 
ment of a man’s social life (which receives 
every consideration at the moment) and his 
private life, which is equally important. 

I am very grateful to the speaker for 
setting out in such an expert and enter- 
prising way the crux of an interesting sub- 
ject; he is obviously one who really knows 
his subject and I have much pleasure in 
seconding Mr. Livett’s hearty vote of 
thanks. 

The President said it was fitting the subject 
of community centres should be discussed 
in St. George’s Hall, because the great hall 
in which they would be having the banquet 
on Saturday night was the congress room 
of Liverpool’s citizens, and the whole 
building was Liverpool’s first community 
centre. The room in which the paper had 
been read was now the small conference 
room, but it had been the concert hall for 
music. The other rooms at the sides of the 
building, though not all repaired and rein- 
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stated after war damage, were originally 
for community centre purposes. It might 
interest the delegates to know, too, that St. 
George’s Hall had its official workshops; 
some of the delegates had that morning 
used one of them as a cloakroom. He was 
referring to the room on the ground floor 
where those gentlemen who committed 
misdemeanours and heinous civil offences 
were brought before His Majesty’s judges 
and stipendiaries who had power to deal 
out work of various natures for the delecta- 
tion of their idle or delinquent hands! 
Mr. Edwin Williams, M.B.E. [F] said he 
would like to add his admiration for Mr. 
Llewellyn Smith’s paper and to make one 
or two points. One was that he would like 
to hear a little more concerning the serious 
nature of many of the existing community 
organizations’ activities. Their premises 
and their organizations were often wholly 
inadequate to the demands made or liable 
to be made upon them. He got the im- 
pression from Mr. Smith’s paper that most 
community centres were to be devoted 
mainly to recreation. The conference must 
not lose sight of the fact that many com- 
munity centres provided facilities for the 
pleasure and industry of a great variety of 
persons from youth to adult and even in 
old age. 

His second point concerned the future of 

existing organizations which he thought 
might be compromised in some way by 
community centres. In London there was 
being planned a reconstruction area of 
about 2,000 acres for approximately 
100,000 population. Directly the County of 
London Plan had been approved in prin- 
ciple by the Council the officers concerned 
had commenced immediately a survey, 
which had brought out strongly the point 
that Mr. Smith had made about the great 
variety of interests of existing organiza- 
tions. In an endeavour to dovetail existing 
provisions and to help organizers to obtain 
that fuller scope which was the aim of the 
London Plan, the organizations concerned 
had been invited to send their various 
Officials to discuss the subject. Meetings 
had been called in the respective boroughs, 
the mayor usually being the chairman, 
committees appointed to study the local 
community’s wishes. Always the reports 
of the committees stressed the desire for 
autonomy in all the existing organizations. 
They wanted, without exception, any 
assistance, financial and moral, they could 
obtain but autonomy at all costs. 
Mr. Denis Winston, M.A. [F] adding his 
appreciation of Mr. Smith’s paper, said 
he had found it pleasant to hear because of 
Mr. Smith’s love of his subject and of the 
interest he took in his work, particularly 
on the youth side of it. 

One of the biggest problems of the archi- 
tect of community centres was going to be 
the difficulty of knowing exactly what the 
programme was. Mr. Edwin Williams’s 
remarks about his survey had shown a 
tremendous variety of needs. Architects 
were never going to see the complete plan, 
it seemed, before they started to erect a 
community centre, certainly not in a 
reconstruction area such as existed in the 





metropolis. In the booklet by the Minis -y 
of Education on community centres th. e 
was the suggestion that architects ougit 
frankly to start with a very small unit, px: r- 
haps a temporary unit, or even onl; a 
Nissen hut, and then sit back and see w' at 
demands there were for other particuiar 
activities and for later buildings to ho se 
them. Doubtless there was much wisd«m 
in that, but architecturally it was mst 
unsatisfactory. It was a well-known prec pt 
that the temporary buildings of one \ ar 
became the permanent buildings for »n- 
gendering the next! It was difficult, indved 
impossible, to imagine community cen:;es 
as a collection of huts. 

Mrs. C. H. Aslin said although she was not 
a member she would like to put a prob!:m 
while there was chance to ‘catch so miny 
architects together’. There were many peo- 
ple of all ages, interests and denominaticis, 
single and married, who had never knowna 
home. Children, particularly, who by 
reason of their parents’ marriage during the 
war and even in the inter-war years, had 
never known of any existence other than 
living with granny. She had listened with 
interest to Mr. Smith’s paper, but was 
somewhat disturbed to find that although 
he had dealt at length with voluntary insti- 
tutions and with community life as a whole 
he had never mentioned the home. ‘Now, 
Mr. Smith,’ she said, ‘these young children 
who are going into community centres. 
Some doubtless come from good homes, 
some from bad, many as I have said from 
places which amount to living with their 
parents’ parents and parents’ in-laws. The 
centres you have shown us will doubtless 
make up in a small measure for the lack of a 
home to these young people, but in my 
view these people are going to be the 
citizens and, I venture to hope, the home- 
makers, and not the community-centre 
makers, of the future. Will you please tell 
me, aS a woman whose view of the im- 
portance of home life remains unshaken 
despite your learned exposition of such 
wonderful substitutes, how you are going 
to link up the home with your centres?’ 
Professor Gordon Stephenson, B. Arch [F] 
said: The more he saw of community 
centres the more he was changing his 
views. He did not like the idea of frag- 
mentation—things happening in little bits. 
Community centres were not new. The 
medizval church was probably the best and 
earliest example of community centres used 
for all purposes. Since that day the church 
had split into numerous fragments, and 
they had now no great church community. 

Slough was really a most successful, per- 
haps the most successful community centre. 
It was an enormous collection of ‘glued- 
together’ factory units, but it was a big 
thing that people in Slough could really 
appreciate, and the whole affair still went 
with a bang. 

Architects should think of the com- 
munity centre as a symbolic building in 
each neighbourhood. It should symbolize 
the whole of the activities of that neigh- 
bourhood, and they should not worry too 
much about not having the plan ready just 
because there was no opportunity to carry 
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out tremendous survey. There were cer- 
tain main elements of the community 
cent e that one could get ready for a very 
long time ahead, such as the hall and 
gy .asium. Time was not an important 
eler. ent to a good architect. 

Mr. G. H. Jenkins [F] said he would like 
to ‘raw attention to the problem of the 
ade.,uacy of the site. In towns already built 
val.c of the site restricted the architect 
beciuse it was rarely large enough to in- 
dulye some of the architectural theories 
advanced by Mr. Llewellyn Smith and 
other speakers. There was an antidote, 
hov ever. When a local authority in East 
London started their slum clearance scheme 
the: had instructed the architect in charge 
that he could start developing from the 
outer edge of the slums and move gradu- 
ally in, but that a part was to be left as a 
space for a community centre. That method 
might overcome this difficulty because the 
cost of land on the outer edge ofa redevelop- 
ment site was usually much less than that 
in the middle, where the shops (and com- 
munity centre) would be; it seemed a good 
idea because it automatically provided land 
in the centre of a city or community at a 
relatively low cost. 

Mr. J. Nelson Meredith [F] wanted to know 
what Mr. Llewellyn Smith’s views were on 
the advisability of disseminating com- 
munity centres catering in the main for the 
interests of the younger people when all the 
new modern schools embraced recreational 
and educational facilities for the same age 
group. For instance, would a community 
centre set up in a Satellite neighbourhood 
possessing its own gymnasium be compro- 
mised by the gymnasium of the modern 
school next door? 

Mr. G. Noel Hill [F] wished to thank Mr. 
Llewellyn Smith for his expert paper. A 
speaker had said that people were using 
community centres because they wanted to 
get away from their neighbours. That 
might be so but he knew of one community 
centre erected on a completely isolated 
housing estate in Lancashire which had 
failed. There had been a desire for a com- 
munity centre by the new residents in the 
neighbourhood, and a_ benefactor had 
erected one. It went swimmingly through 
the war years, but the authorities were now 
trying to find another use for the building, 
because it was not now being used as a 
community centre. 

Mr. Donald Bradshaw [L] thought the 
architect’s primary concern with the arts 
was not officially recognized. The spiritual 
and esthetic background which had inter- 
spersed the theme of Mr. Llewellyn Smith’s 
paper usually received short shrift from 
local authorities and site vendors. 

Mrs. Aslin had wisely drawn attention 
—by implication—to the fact that com- 
munity centres must not displace the home- 
life of the people. His own experience of 
community centres led him to believe that 
whereas they partly provided for the social 
experience of those who literally had no 
home of their own, most architects would 
agree that the main idea should be to make 
the home once more a reality for all who 
had never had the experience of it. 
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It was lamentable that as soon as the 
idea of a community centre in an area was 
mooted, the people who would benefit, the 
artisans, the estate residents and what he 
termed the lower middle-class social 
helpers, came forward, but the people 
whose real concern it ought to be, the pro- 
fessional people, including the local archi- 
tects, took merely a distant and professional 
interest, sometimes none at all. 

The churches were most nearly concerned 
with the growth of community centres. 
They had had suitable organizations for 
years. They, the churches, were confronted 
with either continuing as the embodiment 
of the spiritual and recreational things of 
life in the old way, naturally in the spiritual 
direction in which their main interests lay 
or with throwing in their lot with the cen- 
tral body or community association. 

The President said he had studied the 
Ministry publication, and he was con- 
vinced that if the community centres were 
buildings for the people and expressed 
their own desires and achievements they 
themselves decided what sort of centres, 
and indeed what sort of buildings, would 
succeed. 

Mr. Llewellyn Smith said he was grateful 
for all the nice things that had been said 
about his paper by Mr. Livett, Mr. Shep- 
heard and others, and for the very apprecia- 
tive and well-informed speeches he had 
heard that morning. 

He was much interested in Mr. Livett’s 
suggestion for a sort of decentralized civic 
centre serving all sorts of purposes; of 
course the difficulty was that of distri- 
bution, a point Mr. Shepheard had made 
and a point on which Mr. Williams’s re- 
marks had had considerable bearing. The 
only guidance they got from the Ministry 
publication was a list of accommodation 
for a community centre serving a neigh- 
bourhood population from 5,000 to 10,000 
persons. To apply this scale generally was 
of course impossible. The whole country- 
side would be dotted with community 
centres. If, however, a community centre 
were to be built in each neighbourhood 
unit the architect could obviously not con- 
centrate them into the central civic area. 

Mr. Williams had stated some nice 
problems about community centres in old 
areas when he had given some details of 
the L.C.C’s.—he thought he was referring 
to Stepney—scheme. He himself had acted 
for one of the voluntary organizations in- 
volved, and he had been able to witness at 
first hand the tremendous difficulty of the 
local authority in making provision for a 
number of voluntary organizations because 
they valued most of all their independence. 

Whether one should start with a survey 
aimed at providing in advance the sort of 
buildings eventually required, or whether 
one should start with temporary huts and 
see how they worked out, or, alternatively, 
provide a central core with plenty of room 
for extensions was a moot point. He rather 
thought the third suggestion was the best. 
The temporary building had its own 
spiritual value, because imagination was 
required to make the best use of it. A club 
would be found struggling in an entirely 
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inadequate building and getting along well. 
Then the well-meaning local authority and 
architect put their heads together and pro- 
vided a wonderful new building, whereupon 
the whole thing flopped at once. The 
stimulant had been removed. 

When he was asked whether it would be 
a good thing to combine a youth centre 
with a modern school he thought there was 
a danger of warfare between the youth club 
leaders and the headmaster of the school. 
The club would have to leave the school 
spick and span after its evening session; 
the headmaster would blame the club for 
all damage, real or imaginary. This brought 
him to another point. All reputable boys’ 
clubs had showers, yet there were many old 
schools which had been built in an era 
when showers were considered a luxury. 
Most youth clubs—however poorly housed 
—had recognized this service as a top 


priority. 
Professor Stephenson had deprecated 
fragmentation. In general, he agreed; 


but what Mr. Williams had said had 
doubtless convinced many people that it 
was a necessary evil. Architects had to plan 
for the needs which were felt rather than 
impose their own ideas of what the needs 
should be. ; 

Mrs. Aslin was right when she said 
family life must be maintained, even if we 
had hundreds of thousands of people who 
had always lived in crowded conditions; 
but she must remember that boys and girls 
were like fledglings. Young people in what- 
ever walk of life had certain basic needs. 
They needed vigorous physical exercise, for 
which few homes were suited. They 
claimed to be treated as individuals whose 
problems merited serious, sympathetic and 
respectful consideration. They were anxious 
to win acceptance from their own contem- 
poraries, positively by seeking to shine 
among their fellows, negatively by con- 
forming to the code and not making them- 
selves conspicuous. They needed the sup- 
port of an established body with traditions. 
They needed adventure, especially the 
younger ones, and contact with the 
opposite sex as they grew older. They 
needed personal responsibility, and 
freedom to try themselves out. They should 
be treated not as mere units in a group, but 
as individual persons. We should search 
our consciences and ask ourselves how far 
needs of this kind could be fully satisfied 
within our own, or any, family circle. It 
was a broadminded, and if he might say so, 
a rare father who would recognize and bow 
to his son’s claims to independence as he 
began to grow up. His own experience was 
that there need be no competition between 
the club and the home—each had its place. 
The parents of his boys gave full support 
to the boys’ club, and liked to visit it when 
asked. Their sons, however, were not 
always keen to invite them. The boys had 
their home life all the same, and their club 
experience made them better sons. 

Lastly, he was most grateful for Mr. 
Bradshaw’s sincere and eloquent speech, 
with which he entirely agreed, and which 
brought an interesting discussion to a 
fitting conclusion. 
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Speeches at the Banquet 
The President in the Chair 


The Loyal Toast was formally proposed by 
the President, Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E. 


The Toast of ‘The City of Liverpool’ was 
formally proposed by Sir Percy Thomas, 
O.B.E., LL.D., D.L.,  Past-President 
R.1.B.A. 

Sir Percy Thomas: | regard it as a great 
honour to be asked to propose the toast of 
‘The City of Liverpool’, although I must 
confess to feeling unequal to do justice to 
such an important item on the toast list. I 
am quite sure that my fellow members 
would wish me first to express to you, my 
Lord Mayor, not only our delight at visiting 
once again your noble city, but our grati- 
tude to you for your hospitality and the 
warmth of the reception which you and the 
citizens of Liverpool have extended to us. 

Liverpool to so many of us is not merely 
a fine city beside a great river, but it has 
been from our youth, whether we had 
visited it or not, forever associated in a 
special way with our profession. From the 
fine building in which we are privileged to 
meet this evening to the two great cathedrals 
now in course of construction, Liverpool 
has made a worthy contribution to the 
architectural history of this country. But 
that is not all. Wherever architecture is 
taught the fame of the Liverpool School of 
Architecture and its creator, Professor 
Reilly (as most of us still like to call him) 
will always be remembered. 

And now, as if that were not enough, you 
have produced the first official architect 
President of the R.I.B.A. That, my Lord 
Mayor, is a record of which any city might 
be proud, and do you wonder that we are 
glad once again to hold our annual con- 
ference in your midst? The first conference 
which I had the privilege of attending in 
Liverpool was, I think, in the year 1921. 

I must be brief and refrain from mention- 
ing more than a few of the many buildings 
of architectural interest which we have seen 
during our visit. This great hall, in its 
strength and dignity, which neither time 
nor changing fashion can diminish, was and 
still is one of my favourite buildings. If | 
had to select six buildings in the manner of 
the ‘Desert Island Discs’ competition, then 
Liverpool would provide two of them. This 
building is one, and need I tell you what the 
other one would be? Except during the war 
years I tried to make a yearly pilgrimage to 
the cathedral, and no words of mine can ex- 
press the deep and abiding satisfaction one 
gets from its great qualities. | always come 
away with the feeling which I suppose is the 
greatest tribute one architect can pay to 
another—‘If only I could have designed 
that! 

Your city is so rich in modern buildings 
that one hesitates to attempt to enumerate 
them, but buildings like the Cunard, India 
House, Martin’s Bank and the new Phil- 
harmonic Hall are examples which flash to 
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the mind and recall the fact that Liverpool 
Owes a great deal to her own architects. In 
a different sphere Liverpool has shown an 
outstanding example of municipal plan- 
ning and domestic architecture—the work, 
as you know, of our own President. 

I do not pretend that there are not some 
things that we would like to have altered. 
What a magnificent river front you might 
have had if the layout and the buildings had 
been planned and controlled from the very 
beginning! But I am afraid that is a lesson 
that so many of our cities are only now be- 
ginning to learn. 

You have a collection of fine buildings 
which very few cities in this country can 
equal, but I do not think I would be fulfill- 
ing my duty in proposing this toast by 
merely complimenting you on the foresight 
which your citizens have shown in provid- 
ing fine examples of architecture for future 
generations. What you have done is a chal- 
lenge to your own city and to every other 
city in the years that lie ahead. 

I must confess, however, that I do not 
feel too happy about the future. Side by side 
with a spate of planning and replanning of 
blitzed cities, much of it the work of bril- 
liant architects and town planners, we seem 
to be settling down to an era of building 
houses, prefabricated schools and _ utility 
factories; and, if we are not very careful, 
when the time comes to erect buildings 
worthy of our generation we shall have 
neither the experienced architects nor the 
skilled craftsmen capable of carrying them 
out. You, my Lord Mayor, with a portion 
of your own city to be rebuilt and two great 
cathedrals to be completed—one indeed 
barely commenced—are vitally interested 
in this problem. The training of the crafts- 
men is, I agree, largely a matter for the 
building industry itself, but it will need all 
the encouragement it can get from govern- 
ment and local authorities. 

In the past, the responsibility for the 
erection of fine buildings has been shared 
by private individuals and public authori- 
ties, and many of our .finest monuments 
were erected as a result of private enter- 
prise. But as I see it, more and more in the 
future great buildings will be erected by 
Government and local authorities, and a 
great responsibility will devolve upon them 
to select the best architects, give oppor- 
tunities for the employment of the finest 
sculptors and painters, and generally take 
the place in our new democracy of the 
patrons of architecture of old. Will they 
rise to the opportunities which the future 
will hold? Time alone will show; but it is to 
great cities like Liverpool that we look to 
give a lead to the rest of the country. 

In conclusion, my Lord, I wish you all in 
this great city—one of the greatest seaports 
of the world—every prosperity in the diffi- 
cult years which lie ahead and I am sure we 
may all have confidence that, with your 


record, you will not be found wanting wl n 
the opportunities arise of erecting buildii.s 
worthy of the greatest of our seapor's. 
I have the honour to propose the toxst 
of the City of Liverpool coupled with 
the name of the Lord Mayor of Liv :r- 
pool. 


The Lord Mayor of Liverpool (Alderrman 
W. T. Lancashire, J.P.) responding, sid: 
At the outset I wish to thank you, Sir Percy, 
for the kind way in which you have pro- 
posed this toast. You have indeed paid our 
city a great compliment by your kind speech 
and you also, gentlemen, by selecting it as 
the venue for your conference. 

We in Liverpool have much to be proud 
of and I suppose also much that leaves 
room for improvement. We trust that we 
shall never be guilty of the sin of self- 
complacency for we have much to do but, 
thank God, we have the brains to lead us 
and the will also to do it. If we needed a 
spur, and I don’t think we do, we have the 
evidence of what we accomplished between 
the two wars and immediately prior to 1914. 
A further spur was kindly or rather, should 
I say, very unkindly, provided for us by our 
late enemies. 

When we turn our thoughts away from 
the tragic loss of the lives of so many of our 
fellow citizens and the enormous financial 
losses in terms of buildings, homes and mer- 
chandise, then we are able to see that that 
same enemy, whilst creating many problems 
for us, certainly solved some, for the great 
devastations that we suffered, particularly 
in the centre of the city, have enabled us to 
determine more or less the line of our cen- 
tral planning development. We have not 
had an opportunity like this since the late 
18th century, for the great Liverpool his- 
torian, Ramsay Muir, tells us that when 
Liverpool obtained her Street Improvement 
Acts of 1785 and 1825, at a time when the 
town only consisted of the streets which are 
now the city centre, that group round the 
Town Hall, Dale Street, Castle Street, 
Chapel Street, Tithebarn Street, Paradise 
Street and Whitechapel, Lime Street and 
London Road—then it was that a body of 
public-spirited citizens presented a memo- 
rial to the Town Council to lay out a wide 
boulevard road lined with double rows of 
trees round the town, with roads running 
North, East and South-West to retain 
glimpses of the river at all points. The his- 
torian records with regret that apathy ex- 
isted in the administrators even in those 
days and nothing was done and the streets 
were allowed to be developed in a hap- 
hazard fashion to the whim of the owners 
and tradesmen. What a difference it would 
have made to our development problems of 
today if that scheme had been carried out 
then, but we have our chance now and we 
are seizing it with both hands as, indeed, 
those plans and models you have seen 
reveal. 

We have no desire to appear to be in any 
way boastful, heaven forbid that we should 
do so, but I am satisfied that the determina- 
tion and tenacity of purpose shown by our 
people in tackling our great slum clearance 
schemes, in which your President has played 
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so great a part, the building of one of the 
greatest cathedrals in the world, and the 
commencement of another, a new Phil- 
harmonic Hall, rising Phoenix-like on the 
ashes of the old, and the construction of the 
largest sub-aqueous tunnel in the world— 
all these during one of the greatest trade 
slumps in modern times, then, gentlemen, I 
am confident that the spirit which enabled 
us to do this still exists and will enable us to 
tackle the rebuilding of our city, the build- 
ing of those great industrial schemes al- 
ready under way and designed to provide a 
great hinterland of industry for the employ- 
ment of our people. The maintaining, nay, 
increasing, of our great shipping trade with 
all the world through the further develop- 
ment of our mighty chain of docks, and 
lastly the buildings of those two model 
Satellite towns Speke and Kirkby, the 
models and drawings of which you have 
been able to inspect in this great hall. Here, 
then, is a challenge to the imagination. An 
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exciting and thrilling future lies, I believe, 
before the citizens of tomorrow in this, by 
no means provincial, city. And in this the 
architects will play their full part. Gentle- 
men, there is no room for pessimism here, 
for optimism is just as contagious and in- 
finitely more inspiring. We need it and we've 
got it. 

May I, in conclusion, in all modesty 
paraphrase a well known quotation by say- 
ing: “Tis not in mortals to command your 
praise, Sir Percy, but we'll do more, we'll 
deserve it’. 

I trust, ladies and gentlemen, you will 
take away with you many happy impres- 
sions of Liverpool, impressions of her dig- 
nity, her culture, her enterprise, but above 
all her friends. If you will do that then we 
can say that we in turn have received fresh 
inspiration from your brief sojourn with us. 
I thank you for the terms in which you pro- 
posed this toast and for the way, ladies ard 
gentlemen, you have received it. 


The Toast of ‘The Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ was proposed by his Grace the 
Lord Archbishop of York (Hon. F). | 
feel it is a very great honour—and I am de- 
lighted to be present—for me to propose the 
toast of your great Institute. | am bound to 
say I think you have taken a certain amount 
of risk in doing so, for I, tomorrow, am the 
preacher in the Cathedral and it would be 
unfortunate both for me and for you if after 
this excellent dinner I should merge into my 
sermon for tomorrow parts of my speech 
tonight and vice versa. But my Lord Mayor 
has said very truly that we need optimists in 
these days and I know when I am in an 
assembly of architects | am in the midst of 
optimists. 

I am very glad to have the opportunity of 
expressing my gratitude at the very great 
work which the architects have done and 
are doing in this country and I am especially 
glad to be able to pay a humble tribute to 
your great Institute which has done so 
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much to maintain a very high standard of 
architecture in this country. An Institute 
such as this is bound to have a very great 
influence, and that influence is needed more 
than ever today. If your profession is to 
maintain its independence, your Institute 
must remain a free, self-governing body, 
and I am one who believes that there is no 
danger of totalitarianism in this land of ours 
as long as there exists a number of volun- 
tary self-governing societies and institutes. 
There is undoubtedly a great danger today 
of standardization and over-centralization. 
This is a menace to creative genius. When 
I was young, I used to think ‘licence’ 
meant liberty. Licences today are used in a 
policy of restriction, and of restrictive enter- 
prise. There are, I believe, three great secret 
societies in this country; they all have their 
headquarters in and about Whitehall. One 
society is engaged in inventing new forms 
and regulations, a second large department 
sends these out and the third large depart- 
ment discovers the mistakes we have made 
in filling them up! 

Our time is wasted and our initiative is 
often suppressed by the endless forms which 
all of us—even sometimes harmless arch- 
bishops—deplore, the more so because 
some of them can even make an archbishop 
lose his temper. I dread the day when every- 
thing will be planned in London and every- 
one all over the country has to ‘toe the line’ 
and follow those plans. We are, however, 
far from that day. I do not believe that ever 
in this country there will be an attempt to 
make architecture fall into line with some 
ideology and when those who fail to con- 
form to it, like you, Mr. President, will be 
speedily liquidated or will be sent to some 
form of concentration camp for further 
education! 

I know that architects today are going 
through some difficult and anxious times. 
The reasons for this, arising out of the 
economic situation of the country and from 
the results of war are abundantly clear to 
all of us. It must be bitterly disappointing 
to those of you who have had great plans 
for building the churches, public buildings, 
large houses and so forth, to have to post- 
pone their work. Nevertheless, very noble 
work is being done by the architects in this 
country in planning those great housing 
estates which mean so much to the happi- 
ness of our fellow countrymen. 

Today, for esthetic reasons alone, it is 
generally recognized with every public 
authority that everyone who launches on a 
public or any building scheme must have 
the best professional advice. The architects 
of this country are doing so much, too, to 
preserve all that is beautiful in the old 
buildings of this country, buildings that 
were once upon a time regarded as obsolete. 
Now these buildings are being preserved 
and reconditioned so that our great archi- 
tectural heritage may be handed down. 

Fashions in architecture change. There 
are buildings which in the past we honoured 
and cherished but which were destroyed by 
the war. I was very interested in reading in 
the papers not long ago what was described 
as the New Look. I am an unmarried man 
and was naturally greatly perplexed, but I 
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dislike inference, so I said to one of my 
friends: ‘Next time you see this New Look 
will you point it out to me?’. Along the street 
came a member of the female species who 
was quite pleasant to look at and my friend 
said “There is the New Look’. I was appall- 
ed and said ‘But that’s what my grand- 
mother used to wear!’ 

Sometimes in architecture we delve back 
to the past and admire our predecessors as 
no doubt did the lady above referred to. 
At the same time it is right there should be 
creative genius and not merely a code of 
what was the best in the past. But whilst we 
are preserving this goodness we can graft 
upon it; we can continue to experiment upon 
its laws and orders laid down by it. I am 
convinced the architects in this country are 
doing this and will increasingly do so when 
the difficulties of the present moment are 
removed and they have a fuller scope for 
their art and genius. 

Mr. President, moving this toast, I couple 
with it your name. You alone are so well 
known as is the great work you have done 
for housing and planning the great housin 
estates that you excite the admiration of al 
of us who are interested in the great prob- 
lem of housing the people. I heard, more- 
over, from remarks passed today what an 
admirable President you have made during 
this last year of office. You have faced and 
dealt with courageous tenacity the various 
difficult problems with which you have been 
beset as the leader of your great profession. 
So with great pleasure I propose the health 
of this Institute, expressing my gratitude for 
the architects in this country and for all they 
are doing and I couple with the toast my 
very best wishes for your future prosperity. 


Sir Lancelot Keay (President): responding, 
I doubt whether this Royal Institute could 
have had a greater honour accorded to it 
than for this toast to have been proposed by 
the Primate of England. For many years it 
was my privilege to serve with His Grace on 
the Central Housing Advisory Committee. 
I soon realized how real his great interest in 
housing was. We have all realized his im- 
mense concern in the affairs of the country, 
for we have read from time to time his words 
of wisdom, words of strength and yet of such 
simplicity that they are readily understood 
by the ordinary man. It is a great honour to 
us all that His Grace has come here tonight 
—at some considerable inconvenience to 
himself—and we thank him for consenting 
to be our guest and for the sincerity with 
which he has proposed this toast. 

But, apparently, the Church can be mis- 
informed. Whoever informed His Grace of 
my virtues failed to tell him that I have 
twice stood my trial in this building and al- 
ways walk about in fear of liquidation for 
reasons mentioned by His Grace. 

This conference is a record so far as its 
membership is concerned. It may be re- 
ferred to in the years to come as ‘the great 
Liverpool Conference’. I should be sorry if 
this was so for I would rather it be called 
‘the conference of the great architectural 
revival’. Some may be a little anxious about 
such a suggestion and, having been enter- 
tained in two very fine traditional buildings, 





His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York 
proposing the toast of The Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 


think I refer to a revival of that magniticent 
style we see here tonight. 

Some may contest that a revival in archi- 
tecture in this country is necessary. I doubt 
whether His Grace would deny that a great 
spiritual revival is much overdue. I doubt 
whether any magistrate would deny that a 
moral revival is badly needed. I hope no 
member of this Institute will quarrel with 
his President when he suggests that the 
time for an architectural revival is at hand, 
so that the people of this country may have 
a keener appreciation of our art and archi- 
tects shall find employment on all those 
works which they and they alone have the 
training and ability to execute. We are in 
danger of creating a new science in this 
country, the science of control—a negative 
thing which, as the Dean will agree, may 
quench the fine spirit of the young men of 
this country. The spirit of the artist must 
never be quenched. But it has been and still 
is by those who seek to impose their ideas 
and for some reason or other are often able 
to do so. This building is a case in point. 
Harvey Lonsdale Elmes in designing this 
great hall wanted both ends alike. The citi- 
zens wanted music and so the design of the 
north end was changed and an organ was 
introduced. Unfortunately Elmes did not 
see his work completed, but he was spared 
seeing the organ. Fine organs are sometimes 
like great singers. They are very good to 
listen to but not always so good to look at. 
If Elmes had seen that organ it would have 
quenched his spirit. The two columns which 
were removed when the design was changed, 
now decapitated and severed into short 
lengths, shriek a protest at having to form 
part of a most incongruous entrance to one 
of the finest parks in the county—Sefton 
Park. 

You may have noticed—and if you have 
not done so you will before this conference 
is over—that the keynote has been a direc- 
tion of your minds back to the terms of our 
Royal Charter. You know what our Charter 
says. Read it time and time again, because 
in so much as we equip ourselves to give 
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effect t> it and the people of this country 
are wil ng to acknowledge the desirability 
of accepting it, we can look forward to 
bringin. about the great revival of archi- 
tecture ‘0 which I referred earlier. We must 
work «pon the minds of the people that 
they my perceive the value of true art and 
architecture and not allow such apprecia- 
tion tc remain the possession of the few. 
If, as +e are told, greater equality is neces- 
sary, lc! it be a levelling up of the social and 
economic status of the people and a greater 
apprec ation of the things of the spirit and 
of art »y all. In our desire for wealth and 
equality let us not shut out grace and 
culture. 

Ton:orrow this conference will culminate 
in a special service in the great cathedral. 
The banner of the Royal Institute will be 
offered for safe keeping to the Dean and 
Chapter of Sir Giles Scott’s great Cathedral. 
That will be something unique in our 
annals. Something, I believe, unique in the 
annals of any other learned society. In the 
cathedral there are already flags of some of 
our famous regiments. They remind us of 
deeds of valour but also of destruction. The 
banner we shall hand over tomorrow will be 
a symbol of construction. 

And now I am going to be very happy in 
the betrayal of a secret. When we hand over 
that banner tomorrow to the Dean of Liver- 
pool we shall be handing it over to the most 
recently made Honorary Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. At its 
last meeting the Council of the Institute re- 
solved to confer this honour upon the Dean 
—the highest it can confer upon him. 
Never has the honour been more rightly 
bestowed or more richly deserved. I am sure 
Sir Giles will agree that fine as his concep- 
tion of the great cathedral is, it would lack 
much without the beauty of worship which 
is woven into the services and which only 
the Dean, great liturgical scholar that he 
is, could impart. 

I shall shortly be giving up my official 
position in this great city. Two of the things 
I shall most regret leaving, my staff who 
have worked so loyally with me over nearly 
a quarter of a century, and being able to go 
into the cathedral and to have the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the great services and a 
chat with the Dean. 

When you take part in that service to- 
morrow I hope you will all give thanks for the 
inspiration given to Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
that you will ask that inspiration be given to 
you, that you may have confidence in the 
work you undertake. If we ask we shall re- 
ceive, and if we receive inspiration in our 
work we need have no fear that we as 
members of the Royal Institute shall fail to 
give effect to our Royal Charter. 


Dr. J. F. Mountford, M.A. Vice-Chancellor, 
Liverpool University, proposing ‘The Liver- 
pool Architectural Society’: A hundred 
years ago this very month there was foun- 
ded in this city what called itself at that 
time ‘the Liverpool Archzological and 
Architectural Society’. You will be interested 
my Lord Mayor to know that the associa- 
tions between that society and the city were 
marked by the election of the Mayor at that 
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date as the President of that society. The 
society was indeed the first representative 
body of architectural professional interests 
in this city and the country outside London. 
The idea of formation of the society was 
first conceived at a social meeting early in 
the year 1848, at which several members of 
the architectural profession in Liverpool 
were present. At this gathering it was agreed 
that some form of society would be desir- 
able. To ascertain the response to this sug- 
gestion a meeting was convened, and at this 
meeting it was resolved that an architec- 
tural society be formed. It is indeed very 
fitting that in the year of this centenary the 
Liverpool Society should have the pleasure 
and the honour of entertaining in its city 
the Royal Institute at this conference. 

It has been a surprising century. It was 
founded during the years which saw the 
turmoil of those upheavals which occurred 
during the time that historians call ‘the 
peaceful Victorian era’—the IndianMutiny, 
the Crimea, followed by the Boer War and 
that devastating first world war, preceding 
by only a short span of years a second world 
conflict which has left the vigour of the 
Liverpool Society unimpaired. During 
those years there were upsetting influences 
which in themselves germinated discontent 
—there was opposition by people, profes- 
sional and lay, who opined that organiza- 
tions already existed which covered the 
objects of the proposed society; there was 
the invidious, the iniquitous competition 
system (or lack of it), all offset by a rosier 
side, the wealth of interest, well-intentioned 
but not always esthetically highly desirable. 

My Lord Archbishop has already re- 
ferred to controls and the futility of forms 
and more forms. Controls have always ex- 
isted in some shape or form but the archi- 
tecture of this city has nevertheless marched 
forward and can be easily appreciated 
by a perusal of that most comprehensive 
account written by Col. Cotton, and a study 
of the handbook ‘The Centenary Year of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society’. 

There still remains in Liverpool a great 
field of architecture, domestic, ecclesias- 
tical and industrial, which was in existence 
when this society was founded; a great deal 
of domestic and ecclesiastical architecture 
has fortunately not been destroyed despite 
the efforts of our enemies. We still have the 
Town Hall which, I am sure, you must have 
been delighted to visit last night. When the 
Society was founded this banqueting hall 
was incomplete. That great range of build- 
ings, civic monuments to a bygone age, on 
the wonderful site opposite this Hall were 
still to be thought of and built. It is not in- 
vidious to mention that there exists today in 
this city certain buildings the architects for 
which, if they were alive today, would not 
be particularly proud, but there are a great 
number of architectural masterpieces of 
which their architects and we may be proud. 
There are, of course, the great housing 
estates which in themselves, like Speke, will, 
in effect, be complete towns of their own, 
executed to the masterly design of your 
President, Sir Lancelot Keay. I have no 
doubt that all these achievements may be 
attributed in no small measure to the en- 


thusiasm, the drive, and the ‘getting to- 
gether’ of members of your great profession, 
the spirit, in fact, of the small professional 
society in this city. 

The relations between the Society and the 
R.I.B.A. are so far as I can discover, very 
cordial and have always been so. I feel an 
especial sense of gratitude to this Liverpool 
Society of yours. It was in 1891 that the 
young University College invited the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society to arrange a 
course of lectures on Greek and Roman 
architecture, and from that day forward 
there arose very rapid developments be- 
cause within three years the University, 
urged on by the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, had decided to convert its chair of 
art into the Roscoe Chair of Architecture, 
and in 1894 the University College appoin- 
ted Professor Simpson to that chair. He was 
succeeded by Charles Reilly, whose loss we 
all of us mourn. Reilly was a vigorous per- 
sonality and we in Liverpool enjoyed in full 
measure the benefits of his sparkling energy 
and today we can show in many spheres the 
benefit we derived from that great man. He 
urged us on; he drove some of us! He ex- 
panded architecture. He expanded recogni- 
tion of the Society and its activities and also 
the School by the Royal Institute. 

His successor, Professor Lionel Budden, 
Fellow of your great Institute, sits in the 
chair today. His colleague, Professor Gor- 
don Stephenson is a man whose virtues and 
architectural expanse of knowledge I will 
not waste your time eulogizing. 

In the R.I.B.A. motto the words ‘the 
adornment of cities’ applies in full measure 
to Liverpool and its architectural attain- 
ments bear witness to the obedience of 
present and past members of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society to that motto, a 
motto the Society has always lived up to. I 
trust and believe that in the future this 
Society will continue to live up to those great 
ideals cherished by its parent body, as it has 
done in the hundred years which have gone, 
and that it will go from strength to strength 
in the reach for those ideals. I ask you, 
ladies and gentlemen to drink the toast 
‘The Liverpool Architectural Society’. 


Major Gilbert W. Fraser, M.C. [F] respon- 
ding: It is a great disappointment that our 
President is not permitted to reply to this 
toast. He is directed by his medical adviser 
to be silent tonight, but we all trust he will 
soon be restored to his normal health. 

I have considered what qualification I 
have for taking his place, and I am 
reminded that the first of the Royal Insti- 
tute conferences was held in this city in 
1921, and in that year I was privileged to 
occupy the Presidential Chair of the Society. 
There is, however, another qualification. 
This year marks the Centenary of the Soc- 
iety, and I gather I am the one member 
whose years are rapidly approaching the 
same venerable age. 

There was a period in the history of our 
profession known as the ‘articled pupil 
period’. The boy told his father he wanted 
to be an architect. The father said ‘Don’t be 
silly, you cannot make a living as an archi- 
tect, but if you feel like that about it I will 
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take you to my architect friend, Edmund.’ 
So, armed with some primitive sketches and 
drawings, father and son visit Edmund. 
Edmund looks at father, looks at son, looks 
at sketches and drawings and says to him- 
self, ‘I don’t just know what his father 
thinks of him, but, my word, he frightens 
me.’ With some hundred pounds glittering 
before Edmund, as a premium, the boy is 
taken into the office and for five years picks 
up the few architectural crumbs that fall 
from his master’s table. 

That is all changed today, the same boy 
goes to the School of Architecture and is 
taught his job by our President, and we 
look forward to the reinstatement, the 
rehabilitation, the remodelling of our city 
when the days of frustration and inter- 
ference are past, being left in the hands of 
those who have had the good fortune to 
pass through the University School of 
Architecture. 

I do not wish you to assume the articled 
pupil was not a good fellow; he was a great 
fellow. The best (and the worst) of our city 
buildings emanated from the hand of the 
articled pupil. The great hall that shelters 
our dinner party was by the hand of an 
articled pupil. The President of the Royal 
Institute whose housing work is known all 
over the world, is a fine example of an 
articled pupil and it is a joy to find so many 
others of that school with us tonight. 

The Society is closely associated with the 
School. Many of our members are students 
at the School and the many scholarships the 
Society can offer are keenly competed for by 
the students. Those scholarships carry with 
them a money prize that will allow the win- 
ner to travel the European countries and 
some of our best lectures are given by the 
successful student, all illustrated by draw- 
ings and photography. 

Ishould like toexpress on behalf of the soc- 
iety our thanks to the Royal Institute of Bri- 
tish Architects for again honouring our city 
with this conference, and to say how much 
the Liverpool Architectural Society have 
treasured working with their President and 
his staff in framing and organizing the con- 
ference and the exhibition that goes with it. 

We are the oldest provincial society and I 
submit we are the best provincial society, 
and we are pleased to welcome the Royal 
Institute back to our great city again. Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, I thank you for this toast 
and ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for 
the way you have received it. 


Mr. J. L. Denman, Hon.Treasurer, R.1.B.A., 
proposing ‘The Guests’: It is my great 
pleasure to propose the toast of ‘Our Guests’. 
Those who are members of this conference 
will agree that it would be much im- 
poverished without the company of our 
friends, and we are very proud to be 
honoured by so many, several of whom 
have come from afar. We thank them very 
much for giving us their valuable time, 
for we realize the personal effort they 
must have made to join us in these 
stressful days. There is much that we 
may impart to each other, to our mutual 
advantage, whereby we may the better 
understand our common interests, our en- 
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thusiasms and our difficulties. We trust this 
conferenc2 will, to quote H.M. passports, 
enable the bearers (in this case ‘Our 
Guests’) ‘to pass without let or hindrance’. 

We are indeed fortunate in having as our 
rendezvous this great and enterprising city 
with its vast projects of the past, the present 
as well as for the future. It has no apologies 
to make to its visitors since, in spite of war- 
time scars, which it shares with the ‘front 
line’ counties of the south, its greatness re- 
mains undimmed. This city is symbolic of 
much of the finer sentiment of man— 
nobility, youthful enterprise and _ self- 
reliance, qualities which are epitomized in 
its famous buildings. 

Amongst the guests who have honoured 
us with their presence, to all of whom we 
extend a very warm welcome, are several 
high dignitaries of the Church. It is with 
much gratification that we greet his Grace 
the Archbishop of York, an Honorary 
Fellow of our Institute, whose wise coun- 
sels we have so often read, but whom many 
from the south have not previously been 
privileged to meet, and with him we wel- 
come his Chaplain. We also have the Bishop 
of this diocese and the Dean of Liverpool 
Cathedral where we are to attend a special 
service so graciously arranged for our wor- 
ship tomorrow. 

Also his Worship the Lord Mayor and 
the Lady Mayoress as well as the principal 
officers of this city, to all of whom we are 
much indebted for the splendid welcome 
they have given us, and for the most enjoy- 
able and eventful time we all spent at the 
city hall last evening. 

We have also Dr. J. F. Mountford, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University; Viscount 
Leverhulme—an Honorary Fellow—who, 
with Lady Leverhulme, extended their very 
kind hospitality to us yesterday; also 
Colonel Vere Cotton, who has written the 
foreword of the Conference Handbook; 
Mr. Pembroke Wicks, Registrar of the 
Architects’ Registration Council, whose 
watchful eye keeps us all in order; and 
members of Sir Lancelot Keay’s staff to 
whom we extend a very warm welcome. 

In addition we have three Honorary 
Corresponding members of our Institute 
who have travelled considerable distances 
to join us. Professor C. Van Eesteren, Town 
Planning Architect at Amsterdam; Mr. 
Munthe Kaas, architect of many notable 
buildings in Norway, and Professor Ras- 
mussen from’ Denmark, as well as many 
other guests. 

I am delighted to associate Professor 
Rasmussen with this toast. He is well known 
to us by his treatise ‘London—the Unique 
City’ which he terms the Capital of Capitals 
—that has, throughout the ages, resisted 
absolutism, and has maintained the ‘rights 
of man’ in its economic freedom and its 
cultural faith and devotion. Professor 
Rasmussen intimidates most of us with his 
formidable knowledge of our great metro- 
polis, its history, its architectural develop- 
ment, its merits and demerits and also its 
needs. 

I have much pleasure in proposing the 
toast of ‘Our Guests’, to which I ask Pro- 
fessor Rasmussen if he will kindly respond. 





Professor S. E. Rasmussen, Hon. : orre. 
sponding Member, responding. As a gues 
—not only to Liverpool as is Mr. De .man 
—but also as a guest to the R.I.B.A | and 
indeed a guest to England—being wne of 
those who have come from afar, it gi: es me 
great pleasure to respond to the ‘T\ ast of 
the Guests.’ On behalf of the guests I can 
in one word say what we feel and wi:at we 
would like to express—and that word js 
‘gratitude’. We are most thankful 0 the 
R.I.B.A. for giving us the privilege c° join. 
ing this conference. 

At this late moment of the dinner and 
after so many brilliant speeches, you would 
probably feel relieved if I said no moie. But 
as one of the guests from abroad, I j<el in. 
clined to say a few more words which | have 
often wished to be able to say to you 
English architects. When in my home in 
Denmark, I receive the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
I put all other things away in order io read 
it and see what it will bring this time. And 
why is that so? It is not for any particular 
article. But when I open the JourRNaL 
and turn over the leaves, I feel a certain 
spirit arise from between the pages. It is 
that English spirit which we learned to 
appreciate more than ever during the war, 
When I sit with your JOURNAL I feel that 
spirit has come to me once more. You 
would hardly know what it means to us, as 
it is all so natural to you. But I will make 
an attempt to explain it to you, as | 
consider it a matter of spiritual life and 
death to all of us. 

The links that tie together the many 
members of the R.I.B.A. are rather loose. 
When I look in your Kalendar I find that 
the rules are mostly such rules which are 
simply inevitable for any gentleman of the 
profession. You are not restricted by any 
laws other than those which are natural for 
a decent architect. And if you do not offend 
these laws of fair behaviour you are abso- 
lutely free. You not only have the liberty to 
follow your own free will in your art and in 
your opinion of your art, but it is simply a 
duty to each of you to develop your own 
individuality to the advantage of the whole 
body. Every issue of your JOURNAL tells 
about discussions on architectural prob- 
lems. Every page—so to say—bears witness 
of different opinions that clash—and all 
have their chance to be heard. Every idea 
is put forward for criticism—and is 
criticized. 

I should not be honest if—out of mere 
thankfulness—I told you that everything I 
have seen or heard here in Liverpool seems 
to me to be wonderful. And I should cer- 
tainly be foolish if I used the time now to 
criticize what I do not like. But I must tell 
you that I consider that spirit of fairness 
and liberty which you stand for to be essen- 
tial to all intellectual work. 

During the war we people from Norway, 
from Holland, from Denmark, were look- 
ing forward to that day when we again 
could meet the English architect and the 
English mind. We, your guests, have a 
special reason to thank you and I do it on 
their behalf in the hope that we shall 
work jointly for our ideas in a world of 
peace and a world of liberty. 
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The Cathedral Service 


The British Architects’ Conference, Liverpool, 30 May 1948 


AS TH! YEARS succeed one another in the 
ever-c :panding life of the Royal Institute, 
»ccur from time to time events of 
depth and significance which are remem- 
bered iater as turning points at which archi- 
tects’ minds are set in a new direction. It 
is often said that this is a materialistic age, 
witho.t spiritual values. Yet the architect 
has his integrities—his technical integrity 
which will not allow him to perform 
shoddy work, his professional integrity 
which compels him to honesty in his deal- 
ings with other men, and his spiritual in- 
tegrity which causes him to serve his art 
fearlessly—whether he practise a religion 
or noi. That the symbol of his profession 
be laid with ceremony in a noble building 
consecrated to a religious faith is an event 
which is of direct importance, both to him 
as an individual and as one of a body of 
men devoted to service. It represents an 
act of renewed dedication to service by him 
and his fellow architects. It bears witness 
to all that the ideals and aims of archi- 
tecture are transcendental. 

It is wise for architects to bring these 
facts to the front of their consciousness 
from time to time; it was a happy event 
that this be done at an annual conference 
when architects meet together to discuss 
their professional affairs; it was a specially 
well-chosen time when the world is in con- 
fusion and doubt and when all men, in- 
cluding architects, need to be reminded 
that the hope of civilization lives in 
ordered, thoughtful construction for the 
well-being of mankind. It may well be that 
in time to come architects will look upon 
this event as symbolizing the time when 
their profession turned from the service of 
individual interests to the larger aim of 
service to the community. 

In a crowded cathedral—that cathedral 
which is not a period pastiche nor a clever 
piece of theatricality in stone (as some 
who have not seen it have thought), but a 
timeless work of art of great dignity, 
nobility and scale—the Banner and Charter 
Royal of the Institute were carried in pro- 
cession and presented to the Dean by the 
President with the words: ‘In the name of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
we would that this holy place shall house 
our Banner and the Scroll of the Charter 
Royal’. And the Dean replied: ‘And so it 
shall be. Architecture, in the words of the 
Royal Charter, “‘being an Art esteemed 
and encouraged in all enlightened nations 
as tending greatly to promote the domestic 
convenience of Citizens, and the Public 
improvement and embellishment of towns’’. 
So be it, to the Glory of God. Amen.’ 

The special order of service, written in 
Stirring but simple words, contained the 
following Architects’ Collect: ‘Almighty 
and all-seeing God, we humbly beseech 
thee to grant that in whatsoever place we 
build, we may design with wisdom, 
Strength and beauty, and that out of know- 
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ledge of the past, we may fulfil our obliga- 
tion to the future: moreover, so strengthen 
us with thy grace that, in all our projects, 
we may ever perceive and follow the more 
excellent way so that our works may find 
truth and-righteousness in thy sight and 
be of service to thy people even unto the 
end of the world; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen’. 

The six hundred architects and their 
wives who attended the service entered the 
cathedral through the mason’s yard, past 
huge blocks of golden brown stone for the 
building of the great nave, into the first 
pair of transepts, from which point the 
great scale and dignity of the interior is 
well apprehended. When all were seated 
the procession moved up the centre aisle. 
The banner, carried by attendants in cas- 
socks of vermilion and gold, was accom- 
panied by the President; by Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott; by the Honorary Corres- 
ponding Members from Denmark, Nor- 


way and Holland; by Royal Gold Medal - 
lists; by Presidents of Allied Societies; by 
the President of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society; by Vice-Presidents of the Royal 
Institute; and by the Honorary Secretary, 
the Secretary and Honorary Treasurer. 

The Primate, the Lord Archbishop of 
York, attended by the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, moved to his place and the 
R.I.B.A. Banner was carried to the place 
of Hallowing. After the dedication a hymn, 
Te Deum, the Lord’s Prayer and an 
anthem were sung or said. The Benedictions 
were offered by the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool. The sermon was preached by 
the Lord Archbishop of York, after which 
a hymn was sung, the Architects’ Collect 
recited, the service concluding with the 
Blessing. 

Mere words cannot convey the meaning 
which this impressive and moving ceremony 
had for those who were fortunate to attend 
it. Here the spiritual content and the 
emotional content of architecture were 
blended and expressed, detached as it were 
from mundane workaday problems and 
their technological solutions. And it was 
good that this should be done. 

E.G. 3B. 





The Sermon by the Lord Archbishop of York 


RELIGION AND ARCHITECTURE 
‘The Glory of the Lord had filled the Lord’s 
house’.—II Chronicles vii. 2. 

In this verse the house of the Lord is the de- 
scription given to the newly built temple, 
but we may give a wider interpretation to the 
phrase; for while our cathedrals and churches 
are houses of the Lord, yet it is also true to 
say that man and the whole world are meant 
to be houses of the Lord which He would 
desire to fill with His glory. It is with this in 
mind that I propose to ask you to think of 
the relationship between religion and archi- 
tecture. It has been said that ‘the sign of the 
older order of architecture, in almost every 
culture, was the House of the Dead; in 
modern culture, it is the dwelling house, a 
House of the Living, renewable generation 
by generation.” In pre-Christian days archi- 
tecture was most commonly devoted to 
tombs and pyramids, but in Christian days 
to the glory of the Living God and to the 
homes of living men. 


The Church as a House of God 

Naturally, here in this great and splendid 
Cathedral we think of the debt which reli- 
gion owes to the architects and builders of 
all generations for the Cathedrals and par- 
ish churches in every part of Christendom. 
Their purpose is threefold—functional, 
sacrificial, and sacramental. They were 
built for a practical purpose: to provide 
shelter from the heat, the rain, and the cold 
for those who came to offer their corporate 
worship to the Living God. For this pur- 
pose it was sufficient if they were strongly 
and conveniently built. Strong enough to 
resist the assaults of weather and time, and 
large enough to hold the congregation. In 
the Middle Ages they were arranged so that 


the clergy could worship in the chancel, 
while the laity remained in the nave. With 
the Reformation the Church of England 
attempted either to adapt the old churches, 
or, later, to build new churches, so that all 
could see the Celebration of the Holy 
Mysteries and all could hear and join in the 
service. In a recent book Canon Addleshaw 
and Mr. Etchells have shown how greatly 
the Prayer Book ideal of common worship 
affected the architecture of Anglican 
Churches. 

But soon to the building of churches for 
practical use was added the intention of 
making them an offering. They were no 
longer built for solely utilitarian purposes, 
they were made beautiful and rich as a 
sacrifice to God. The architect, the sculptor, 
the craftsman, the artist, the embroiderer, 
combined to make the church an offering to 
the Living God who deigned to make it his 
dwelling place. If it was indeed the house of 
God it was right that neither money nor 
skill ‘should be spared in making it more 
worthy of the Lord of Heaven and earth. 

And as the building became a sacrificial 
offering of obedience and love, it also be- 
came sacramental—the outward and visible 
sign of a spiritual Presence. For Chris- 
tianity has never despised matter, but has 
taught it can be used for spiritual purposes. 
So the Church speaks of the glory of God, 
its pointed arches and roof and its soaring 
spire of a heavenly city, its shadow and light 
of the mystery of God, its beauty of His 
love, and its silence and restful proportions 
of His peace which passeth all understand- 
ing. When the worshipper, or even the sight- 
seer, enters a church it should speak to him 
of God and lift his thoughts to the Unseen. 
The most satisfying churches are those 
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which provide not only for public worship, 
but also encourage the individual to enter 
them for the contemplation of heavenly 
things, and in which God makes His pre- 
sence felt through the splendour or the 
beauty of architecture which has been 
hallowed by the prayers of many. 


Man, the Temple of the Lord 

But the glory of God is not confined to build- 
ings set apart for his worship. Man also is 
meant to be a temple in which the Spirit of 
God can dwell; he is made by God to wor- 
ship and love him. But man’s offering of 
himself can be sorely hindered by the ma- 
terial conditions of his life. It is hard for 
him to become a temple of the Lord if he 
lives in extreme poverty and wretchedness. 
In this country starvation is no longer a 
menace, though it is to millions both in 
Europe and in the East; but very many of 
our fellow countrymen are compelled to 
dwell in ugly, crowded, insanitary dwellings. 
Their surroundings make it very difficult 
for them to offer the best to God. The need 
of houses for the people is the most urgent 
of all our social needs today. Their building 
should have priority for a time over all other 
claims—for if man is indeed of value in the 
sight of God, called to be his child, and 
created as a temple for His Spirit, then it is 
an imperative Christian duty to see that he 
has a home which enables him to develop 
the gifts God has given him. And as this has 
been realized in a democratic age a new 
duty has fallen upon our architects. No 
longer are their talents devoted chiefly to 
the building of churches, of great civic halls, 
or of houses for the wealthy, but increasingly 
they are given to the housing of the 
people. The day has long past when it was 
thought that four walls with a roof was 
sufficient for the artisan and labourer. Now 
the skill of the best of our architects is en- 
listed in the building of houses for the in- 
dustrial worker, which are attractive exter- 
nally, comfortable and convenient within, 
and carefully sited so that they may have 
the maximum of light and air. The con- 
science of the nation is determined that 
none of its citizens shall remain a day longer 
than absolutely necessary in sordid, insani- 
tary, overcrowded houses. Nor is it now 
regarded as sufficient that only the house 
should be well planned, but the position of 
the whole estate of which it is part is looked 
on as of equal importance, so that it is both 
within reach of the country and of the 
place of work. 

This direction of effort from great and 
abiding ecclesiastical and public buildings 
must be of disappointment to some who are 
conscious of creative genius; and it is na- 
tural they should feel regret at the postpone- 
ment of buildings for which their plans are 
ready, but the planning of the new building 
estates such as already exist near this city, 
and of the new towns which are to be built 
in various parts of the country are a great 
and noble contribution to the welfare and 
happiness of tens of thousands. They may 
not have the dramatic quality of a great and 
stately building, but they will do more to 
give the many the opportunity of the full 
and complete life for which God intends 
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them, It is impossible to overstate the vital 
importance of the satisfactory housing of 
the people; on the ability and speed with 
which this is accomplished will depend very 
largely the social and political stability of 
our country in days of revolutionary storm. 
But to the Christian the predominating con- 
sideration is that good housing is the right 
of those called to be the temples of the 
Living Lord. 


The Country as the Temple of the Lord 


The glory of the Lord is not confined to 
churches or to human beings. It is found 
also in the beauty of the country. The whole 
world was meant to be a temple of the Lord 
who created it; many are sometimes more 
conscious of the Presence of God in the love- 
liness and grandeur of nature than any- 
where else. We have indeed in our English 
countryside a splendid heritage. But we 
sometimes forget both how man has contri- 
buted to its beauty, and how easily he can 
destroy it. If it had not been for the work of 
man the English country would be without 
some of its most attractive characteristics. 
Much of its friendliness and intimacy would 
be absent without its cottages and farms, its 
manor houses, its cultivated fields, and its 
carefully planned parks. But today man who 
has contributed in the past to its beauty is 
in danger of ruining it by his greed and 
ignorance. A factory, with its chimneys, 
placed in a quiet valley; an ostentatious 
house set on a hill; a group of cheap houses 
built of unsuitable material, may destroy 
for miles the beauty and peace of country 
intended for the enjoyment of all. The archi- 
tect called in to advise has a great oppor- 
tunity and responsibility; with his trained 
eye he sees the harm which will be done if 
an unwise project is carried through; and 
should use his authority and experience to 
persuade those who consult him to choose 
some other site, and to allow him to build as 
far as possible with the local stone, and in 
harmony with the surroundings. The coun- 
try is given to man by God for his use and 
enjoyment; the wilful destruction of it is as 
sacrilegious as the destruction of a church. 
To mar and deface natural beauty for the 
sake of gain or for personal gratification, is 
an insult to the Lord God who has created 
it and owns it. 


The Qualities of an Architect 


Architecture is not something which is ab- 
stract and impersonal; it is the outcome of 
the mind, the ideals and the needs of living 
men and women. Their ideals and needs 
enter the mind of the architect and are trans- 
formed and expressed by him in tangible 
and visible form. The architect is limited by 
the conditions of the period in which he 
lives, by the lack of appreciation of beauty, 
or by the absence of patrons, but he can do 
much to create and educate public opinion 
so that it becomes sensitive to the distinc- 
tion between good and bad building, ready 
to praise what is beautiful and well propor- 
tioned, and to condemn what is vulgar or 
ugly. 

But if the architect is to create a dis- 
criminating public opinion he himself must 





possess certain moral and spiritual qua ‘ities 
over and above the necessary tech ica} 
knowledge. Three of these seem to be «. sen- 
tial—vision, reverence, and patience. 

He must have vision: without it he wil! 
become a mere copyist, following cor.ven- 
tional patterns, repeating himself agair and 
again without variety or originality. V ‘sion 
does not come to most men natural’; to 
the genius it may come as a sudden re vela- 
tion, but to most of us vision is the result of 
training and self discipline; of prepar:tion 
and expectancy. A modern educationalist 
writes: ‘The most indispensable viaticum 
for the journey of life is a store of adecuate 
ideals: and these are acquired in a very sim- 
ple way, by living with the best things ii the 
world—the best pictures, the best buildings, 
the best social or political order—the best 
human beings.’ ‘Living with’ are the words 
I would stress—this means regularly dwel- 
ling in thought upon, and contempiating 
frequently what is good, true, and beauti- 
ful; we then become more sensitive to all 
that is most admirable in life, and a stan- 
dard is formed by which we judge both our 
own work and the work of others. This 
familiarity with the best things in life, in 
literature, in painting and in buildings, gives 
us the gift of vision, and thus taught by the 
work of others we in our turn become 
creative. 

With vision there must go reverenceg 
This follows from what I have just said. 
The study of the best things in life gives 
reverence for the achievements of the past. 
There are periods when the past becomes a 
dead hand, stifling all originality; but there 
are also periods when all that is old is re- 
garded as worthless, to be swept away if it 
interferes with the latest demands of pro- 
gress. A melancholy record could be made 
of ecclesiastical and secular buildings de- 
molished or ruined by so-called restoration 
in the interests of modern comfort or busi- 
ness. In town and village alike, buildings 
have been destroyed or fatally injured where 
they might have been preserved and wisely 
restored for the use and enjoyment of the 
present and the future. The architect should 
have an instinctive reverence towards the 
work of the past, and not allow the urge for 
originality to lead him either recklessly to 
despise or to destroy it. 

And the third quality is patience; patience 
with the client, whether an individual or a 
public authority, who does not at once ac- 
cept the proposed designs; patience with the 
critic who may be converted from a foe into 
an ally; patience during the tedious period 
of waiting, so frequent in these days, before 
work can be begun on the site; and patience 
in planning for a future which the planner 
may not live to see. 

So thanking God for the great heritage of 
good building we possess in this country, 
and for the great multitude of known and 
unknown architects, builders, artisans, 
craftsmen and mechanics who have added 
loveliness to our land, we pray that with 
wisdom, strength and beauty, and out of a 
knowledge of the past—the architects of to- 
day may by their work enrich our towns 
and cities and thus fulfil their obligations to 
the future. 


R.I.B.4. JOURNAL 
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New Schools 
Exhibition 
Opened 


AS WE GO to press we are able to say that 
the R.I.B.A. New Schools Exhibition has 
proved to be one of the best ever staged by 
the Royal Institute. The attendances have 
risen steadily day by day since the opening; 
signatures in the attendance book reveal 
that precisely those for whom the exhibition 
was intended are visiting it in large num- 
bers. Members of education authorities, 
school inspectors and school teachers make 
up the bulk of the lay attendance, while of 
architects there are assistants in architects’ 
offices and students from schools of archi- 
tecture. Several. county architects in the 
provinces are specially sending some of 
their assistants to London to see it. 

The press has been unanimous in its 
praise. The TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
devoted a whole page to the exhibition; 
the educational journals have featured it 
largely and with favourable comment. So 
also have the architectural journals. 

Some pressmen, and indeed some archi- 
tects, seemed disappointed at not finding 
examples from their own county or 
locality. It should be understood that the 
Exhibition Committee made no attempt to 
Stage a ‘prestige’ exhibition, but only to 
present good examples of the different 
types and sizes of school. In some instances 
there was an embarrassment of choice 
which inevitably left some good designers 
disappointed. But the committee felt that 
members would appreciate the effort to 
make a united statement by the profession 
and not be concerned with the work of this 
or that architect. And so it has proved; 
there have been no solid grumbles about 
omissions. This fact indicates the willing- 
ness of architects to regard themselves as a 
public service team and not as competing 
individuals. Such an attitude would not 
have been found so easily among architects 
a generation or two ago, nor could it be 
found among some other professions today. 

When this JoURNAL appears the exhibition 
will have closed. A request has, however, 
been received from the Scottish Section of 
the Council of Industrial Design for it to 
be shown in its complete form in Glasgow 
or Edinburgh during August. Arrange- 
ments for this are now being made. The 
screens of the exhibition are also being 
copied by photostat in order to form an 
easily toured unit. A request for a copy has 
already been received from Australia. The 
exhibition as shown at the R.I.B.A. cannot 
be kept in its present form for long, and it 
will probably not be so kept after its 
showing in Scotland. The photostat copy 
(or copies, according to demand) will how- 
ever allow its principal elements to be 
shown in many more centres than has 


hitherto been possible with R.I.B.A. 
exhibitions. 
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In the hall of Field End Secondary Schoo]. Howard V. Lobb [F] 


THE OPENING CEREMONY 
The President, Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E. 
Once again it is my very great pleasure to 
welcome to this building the Minister of 
Education. We are very glad to have him 
here because architects are vain people and 
one of the first things the Minister mentions 
to me is the beauty of this building. 

But seriously, sir, we are all very pleased 
to have you here to open this exhibition be- 
cause I think it shows the advances which 
have been made in school design. You, sir, 
or your Ministry, have set architects a very 
difficult task with very rigid rules to be 
complied with. You will see here, sir, I hope, 
how we architects interpret your rigidity and 
let me say there is no suggestion whatsoever 
of any rigid standardization in the way your 
department has interpreted our interpreta- 
tions! 

I should like, if I may, to thank all those 
who have taken part in assembling this ex- 
hibition and in the work involved. If I were 
to mention specific names I would be the 
victim of my very bad memory in that re- 
spect. I should, however, like to express to 
all of them a sincere appreciation of the 
work they have put into it. 

As some of you have no doubt already 
seen, this is a dual exhibition of furniture 
and the schools themselves: all the furni- 
ture you can see here can be bought and all 
the schools you see are either being built or 
are going to be built in the very near future. 


The Minister of Education: It is certainly a 
very great pleasure to come along and open 
this exhibition. I don’t mind telling you it’s 
the first exhibition I’ve been in for a long 
time where there aren’t any labels attached 


‘For export only’. In that it is unique. We 
have here an exhibition which is primarily 
intended for our own young people and in 
that sense and in the sense that it is a realis- 
tic exhibition I am delighted to be here to 
open it officially. There was a time when I 
came here in another capacity, at a time of 
building materials shortages in the country, 
and called upon the members of your great 
profession to assist me in another depart- 
ment. The architects assisted me very great- 
ly. It is true they grumbled, as they always 
do; it is also true that these little grumbles 
about the rigidity of the regulations is one 
of the things to which one is subject when 
dealing with such an outstanding profession. 

I am glad you mentioned, Mr. President, 
that the products and things here this after- 
noon are either in being or in course of 
shortly being put into being. It is so usual 
for the Minister of Education, wherever he 
goes, to be informed that ‘nothing is being 
done’ and it is quite interesting to see some- 
thing demonstrated that is being done. Since 
the 1944 Act was passed we have approved 
something like £50,000,000 worth of expen- 
diture on new buildings and there was a 
time, you know, when that was regarded as 
being quite a lot of money. 

In association with the architects who 
have demonstrated how valuable the new 
design can be I am glad that the work of the 
people who are responsible for the design 
and manufacture of school furniture has 
been brought together and that, in co- 
operation, they have today demonstrated 
what a really live school looks like. The 
finest building in the world, unless it is fur- 
nished in a commendable way, loses some- 
thing of its attractiveness. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
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Above: Sketch plan of the exhibition layout in the Henry Florence Hall. Right and Below: two views of the exhibition 


In these days of difficulty, and they are 
days of difficulty, we are depending upon 
people’s imagination and particularly on 
the ingenuity of the architect and indeed on 
all those who are responsible for designing 
the furniture for our schools in order that 
we may make the best use of that which is 
available. I think that a lot of real imagina- 
tion has been shown in the exhibition; in 
fact, it’s the best exhibition I’ve visited for a 
long time. 

I'm proud of the fact that these schools 
are going up fast today in these difficult 
times. They can’t go up too quickly for me. 
As you walk round you’d do well to take the 
trouble to look at those photographs which 
illustrate the progress that has been made 
in the last century from the old days of the 
‘charity school’ to the considerably newer 
schools which are going up now; I think you 
will be at least prepared to give credit to the 
work of the people who are responsible for 
this exhibition and for the design and for 
the workmanship that has given effect to 
the ‘rigid requirements’ of the Ministry. I 
hope you'll see to it that our youngsters get 
that to which they are entitled in the shape 
of the sort of schools and playing facilities 
we can see pictured here today. 

Might I thank you, sir, once again for in- 
viting me here and also all those who are 
responsible not only for the exhibition but 
also for that very excellent booklet which 
explains the exhibition itself. | began read- 
ing it and found it more interesting than 
some of the papers that I ought to have 
been reading. That’s a real tribute, and I 
am in a position to know! 

| hop2 the exhibition is going to be a 
success; I feel it is sure to be because of the 
interest there is in its subject. I hope every 
chairman of every local authority in the 
country will come and see it, in fact, they 
Ought to be compelled to. I don’t believe in 
compulsion but somehow they ought to see 
it, if only to convince themselves of the 
necessity of getting on with the job. When 
they see the pictures and models they will 
say ‘We must have one of these’. If that is 
done, it all helps the Minister of Education. 

Mr. Denis Clarke Hall (F] thanked the 
Minister for opening the exhibition. 
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The full size classroom has three alternative lighting systems 
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Above: Litherland Secondary Modern School. 


Right: Entrance hall of Droylsden Secondary 


Modern School, Lancashire County Council. 


G. Noel Hill [F], County Architect. From the 


Lancashire book on schools 





Cover of the Exhibition Handbook, designed 
by Miss P. A. Forman 


On this page we give illustrations from 
three interesting publications about schools. 
Two of them are publications by County 
Education Authorities and are intended to 
show teachers, school management com- 
mittees and parents what the new schools 
are like. The production by the Lanca- 
shire County Council (Mr. G. Noel Hill 
[F], County Architect) is beautifully pro- 
duced and contains photographs, simple 
plans and exterior and interior perspectives 
of post-war schools built, building and pro- 
jected. The booklet by the Somerset County 
Council (Mr. R. Oliver Harris [F], County 
Architect) is rather thinner, but also well 
produced and with a striking cover. It is 
entitled ‘New Schools for Old’ and pays 
special attention to the existing primary 
rural school of which there are about 
two hundred in the county, all similar in 
layout and practically all out of date. The 
perspective on this page shows a proposed 
solution of the problem set by these one- 
room schools. 

We also reproduce the cover design of 
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Typical extensions to an old two-class rural school. From the Somerset County Council schools 
book. R. Oliver Harris {[F], County Architect 


the Exhibition Handbook, which has been 
well received by both architects and the 
press. This is selling unusually well and 
indicates the wisdom of the Exhibition 
Committee’s policy in aiming at an ex- 
planatory booklet instead of a catalogue 


of exhibits. Some education authorities 
have given bulk orders for distribution to 
their members and officers. Single copies 
can be obtained by application to the 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A. Exhibition 
Committee at Is. 6d. post free. 
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The Origin, History, and Development of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society (Incorporated) 
Over the Past Hundred Years 


By F. J. M. Ormrod, B. Arch., A.M.T.P.I. [F], Hon. 


Architectural Society 


THE !EA OF formation of the society was 
first conceived at a social meeting early in 
the year 1848, at which several members of 
the erchitectural profession in Liverpool 
were present. At this gathering it was 
agreed that some form of society would be 
desirable. To ascertain: the response to 
this suggestion a meeting was convened 
and held at the Lyceum, Bold Street, on 
1 March, 1848, and at this meeting it was 
resolved that an Architectural Society be 
formed. A committee was elected to look 
into the matter of rules and the general 
proposals for the working of such a society. 
On tiie 21 March 1848 a general meeting was 
held, again at the Lyceum, and the rules 
prepared by the Committee were con- 
sidered and adopted. A draft prospectus 
explaining the objects of the society was 
ordered to be printed for general distri- 
bution and a provisional committee was 
appointed to act until such time as the 
election of officers of the. society could be 
undertaken. It is interesting to note that 
at this stage the references to the proposed 
society were purely of an architectural 
nature. How the name archeological was 
added is not quite clear, but it was cer- 
tainly adopted as part of the first name of 
the society, as counter-suggestions were 
made for the omission of the term 
‘archeological’. However, it was decided 
by these founder members that no such 
omission should be made as the study of 
architectural antiquities was intended as a 
very real part of the society’s operations. 

The prospectus which was issued pro- 
vides the reasons for the necessity of the 
society, in the minds of the promoters, by 
reference to the proposed activities of the 
society, summarized as follows: 

1. The improvement of architectural taste 
and knowledge. 

2. The improvement of construction. 

3. Suggestions regarding public improve- 
ments of the town and neighbourhood. 

4. The formation of an architectural 
library. 

5. The preservation of ancient remains. 
6. Facilities for students. 

The classes of membership were three— 
professional, non-professional and_ stu- 
dents. The professional and _non- 
professional members were on complete 
equality with the exception that in all 
matters relating to the profession only the 
professional members had jurisdiction. 

The first officers were elected at a general 
meeting on 3 May 1848 held at the Royal 
Institution, Colquitt Street, and the first 
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President was T. B. Horsfall, Esq., Mayor 
of Liverpool. An annual excursion was 
held in June, and it is perhaps something 
of a reflection upon our modern attitude 
that in those days of lack of travel and 
facilities generally an excursion could be 
arranged at which members of the society 
spent nearly seven hours making measured 
drawings. 

There is no doubt that the first year 
showed considerable activity and enthu- 


_siasm. The general routine appears to have 


been a meeting every fortnight com- 
mencing at about 7 p.m. with a short 
interval for refreshments and ending about 
10 p.m. 

A seal for the society was mooted in this 
year. but apparently this was allowed to 
lie in abeyance until a later date. 

The first annual soirée was held on the 
28 March 1849 at the Liverpool Academy, 
Old Post Office Place. About 220 people 
were present including, it is interesting to 
note, Mr. Cockerell, Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the Royal Academy, London, 
and among the objects of interest was ‘an 
exhibition of the electric light’. It is small 
references to such items as this which lead 
to a realization of the very different state 
of conditions then existing, when com- 
pared with our present times. Railways 
were in the course of construction, but 
local lines had not been opened, and in 
some cases not even commenced. Photo- 
graphy was non-existent, and the repro- 
duction of drawings and _ illustrations 
severely limited. With a little thought one 
can visualize the extremely difficult con- 
ditions prevailing for travel and the other 
facilities necessary in the training of an 
architect, and one must have a feeling of 
intense admiration for the enthusiasm of 
these early pioneers. 

By the establishment of this society 
Liverpool became the first to represent 
professional interests in the provinces. The 
Royal Institute of British Architects was 
at that time merely a local society having 
arisen in 1834 out of the ruins of the 
London Architectural Society and the 
Architectural Society. The only two other 
societies were the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland, founded 1839, and the 
Architectural Association, founded 1847. 

The formation of the society had not 
been achieved without a certain amount of 
opposition from persons who suggested 
that organizations already existed which 
would cover the proposed activities. This 
was not so, of course, for there was no 
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other provincial society representing the 
professional interests of architects. It is 
fortunate that the opposition was resisted 
and that the various blandishments offered 
by other societies of an archeological 
character only, were also resolutely put 
aside. 

At the end of this first year the member- 
ship of the society was one hundred and 
twenty, and though it is clearly shown in 
the principles of formation that the society 
was not intended as a purely professional 
body, it is clear that the majority of the 
activity did in fact centre around the pro- 
fessional members. 

The following years of the society show 
equal activity, interests and representation 
on a diversity of subjects, including the 
repeal of the window tax and of the tax on 
bricks. A rather naive note in the records 
shows that the 1842 Liverpool Building 
Act, one of the earliest Acts of its kind, 
appears to have caused much irritation and 
it is mentioned, in favour of Manchester, 
that Manchester had no such Building Act. 

Architectural competitions were ob- 
viously at this time causing considerable 
heartburning. The looseness with which 
these competitions were conducted and 
judged, invariably by laymen, was a con- 
tinual thorn in the fiesh of the profession. 
It was a common thing for advertisements 
to appear offering premiums of £5, and the 
awards appeared to give little satisfaction 
to anyone. 

The first communication with the 
R.I.B.A. exists in the form of a letter dated 
6 June 1851 from the R.I.B.A., acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the society’s annual 
report. On the same date also, the Bristol 
Society of Architects wrote to the society 
suggesting co-operation in respect of archi- 
tectural competitions and general rules. 
The Bristol Society is the next oldest pro- 
vincial society to our own having, at that 
time, just been formed in 1850. I mention 
these two points as being of interest, as the 
first indication of relations with the 
R.I.B.A. in the first case and of the first 
communication to pass between two pro- 
vincial societies in the second case. 

On 31 October 1855 the Architectural 
Association of London wrote to the 
society stating that they had made repre- 
sentations to the R.I.B.A. on the desira- 
bility of an architectural diploma, and 
requesting our society members to give 
their opinions. On 9 January 1856 the 
society passed a resolution confirming an 
opinion that it was desirable that a course 
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of study for the education of an architect 
should be authoritatively prescribed. At 
the meeting passing this resolution it is 
interesting to obtain a glimpse of the 
architectural profession in Liverpool in 
about 1836 from a noted remark of the 
President, who mentioned that to his 
knowledge, at that period Liverpool had 
‘only the town’s architect and one or two 
others, besides two or three builders 
dabbling in the art’. 

The R.I.B.A. appeared to regard the 
suggestion of the establishment of an 
examination to be rather premature, and 
suggested the matter be left in abeyance 
pending further opinion of the members 
of the profession generally. 

In 1857 the society had several repre- 
sentations made to them by the master 
builders, and a meeting was called between 
the principal architects and master builders, 
which was probably the first formal meeting 
of its kind. The master builders’ association 
was not formed until about ten years 
later. 

Apart from the contentious subject of 
competitions, the proposals of examina- 
tions and an established scale of pro- 
fessional charges now loomed largely in 
discussions at the meetings. In relation to 
contemporary hours of work it is inter- 
esting to see that in November 1859 a 
representation was made to the architects 
of Liverpool from draughtsmen and pupils, 
suggesting that office hours should cease 
at five o’clock and two o'clock on Satur- 
days. These hours were generally approved, 
but three o'clock was suggested for 
Saturdays. One member stated that when 
he first came to Liverpool his hours of 
work were from eight to eight with an 
hour for dinner, and another member's 
experience was from nine to eight. 

As a further small example of the spirit 
prevailing at this time, the thirteenth annual 
excursion of the society took place on 
2 July 1859, a party of about fifty leaving 
Lime Street at seven o'clock in the morning 
and returning at midnight. 

By the end of October in 1860 the 
R.I.B.A, had apparently thought further 
on the subject of architectural examina- 
tions, and had submitted a scheme to 
which the society gave its approval and 
an expression of encouragement to the 
R.I.B.A., to continue a consideration of 
this important aspect of the profession. 
Student members apparently approved the 
examination scheme, but raised an ob- 
jection to the policy of provincial candi- 
dates being examined by the Institute. 
They were of the opinion that this should 
be undertaken by the local societies. Here 
again it is useful to remember that at this 
date only four local societies were in 
existence. 

At the instigation of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association an Architectural 
Alliance was formed to promote united 
action among the otherwise isolated archi- 
tectural societies, to take cognizanc:2 of all 
matters affecting the profession. The first 
meeting was held in London on 2 July 1862. 
In the same year the R.I.B.A. urged the 
desirability of architects connecting them- 
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selves with the Royal Institute. Apparently 
the Alliance busied itself with many 
matters, including a scale of charges, which 
was adopted by the several societies in the 
Alliance. There appears to have been some 
trouble on this subject with an allegation 
by the then President of the .R.I.B.A. 
‘that some of the provincial societies 
instead of strengthening their own position 
and that of the profession generally by 
accepting in its integrity a scale of pro- 
fessional charges adopted after the most 
painstaking and deliberate investigations 
of this Institute, have sought to publish a 
distinct scale of their own founded gener- 
ally upon that of the Institute without 
acknowledgement and introducing modifi- 
cations of purely a local nature’. It is noted 
that this allegation does not appear to 
have been correct, as the Northern 
Association scale was published on 18 
October 1861 and was followed: by the 
Institute scale on 27 January 1862. The 
matter appears to have been satisfactorily 
ironed out eventually, however, for in 
February 1865 the society resolved to 
circulate among members the first seven- 
teen rules of the R.I.B.A. scale of charges 
which were adopted by the Architectural 
Alliance at the previous annua! meeting 
held in July 1864. 

In 1871 at one of the meetings of the 
Society, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, President of the 
R.I.B.A., was present and urged the 
desirability of co-operation between the 
Institute, the Architectural Alliance and 
the Architectural Association. On 19 May 
1871 three delegates were sent to the 
annual meeting of the Architectural 
Alliance to state the preference of our 
society for a union with the Institute and 
the abolition of the Alliance provided that 
the arrangement could be made without 
detriment to the individual societies. The 
last communication from the Architectural 
Alliance seems to have taken place in 1874 
when letters from the Alliance and the 
R.I.B.A. were received containing a pro- 
posal from the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland for the affiliation of pro- 
vincial societies with the Royal Institute. 
Our society was in full support of this pro- 
posal. 

On 19 April 1875 proposals were sub- 
mitted to a special meeting of the society 
and the society became known as the 
Liverpool Architectural Society. The word 
‘archeological’ was omitted from the name 
and the council was to be elected exclusively 
from professional members. This appears 
to be a change of character for which many 
architects had been waiting, and an increase 
in professional membership was immedi- 
ately apparent. On 6 April 1880 proposals 
were made to incorporate the society, but 
as certain members failed to see any 
advantage the matter does not appear to 
have been pursued until 1901. I have a note 
from Mr. Hastwell Grayson, who was 
Secretary at that time, explaining how the 
change then came about. Apparently a 
young architect, a bachelor reputed to 
have considerable private means, stated his 
intention of leaving to the society a legacy. 
On this assumption the Council decided 


to enter into incorporation, and thi: was 
eventually effected. Unfortunately o: for. 
tunately, according to the point of iew, 
the eligible young bachelor married, pro- 
duced a family, and nothing furthe: was 
heard of the society’s legacy. The Boad of 
Trade certificate of incorporation is «.ated 
22 August 1901, and from that dat the 
society has been known as the Live 590] 
Architectural Society (Incorporated 

The society offered full support t: the 
R.I.B.A. during the period when the ! itter 
was suffering the opposition of the rewly 
formed Society of Architects, and in spite 
of several representations the Council 
would have nothing to do with the new 
society. Likewise, the Architects and 
Engineers Registration Act in 1888 was 
opposed by the society, and it was intended 
to petition the House of Commons ag inst 
the bill. The bill was, however, withdrawn 
on its second reading, and the petition was 
therefore unnecessary. 

In 1887 two of the society’s members 
passed the R.I.B.A. examination held at 
Manchester, and were the first Society 
representatives to qualify in this manner. 

At the general meeting on 20 March 
1888, along with a general revision of the 
rules, it was resolved that application be 
made for alliance with the R.I.B.A. The 
revision of rules consisted of the re- 
organization of the classes of membership, 
the lay members being transferred to the 
class of Hon. Members. 

An important step was taken in our 
local history in 1891 when, at the request 
of the society, a course of lectures was 
arranged on Greek and Roman architecture 
at Liverpool University College, with the 
object of assisting those who were entering 
for the R.I.B.A. examination. Following 
this, a suggestion was made for the endow- 
ment of a chair at University College. The 
formation of the School of Architecture 
was earnestly supported by the Fellows, 
Associates and Students of the Society, 
and consultations were commenced with 
the University. 

In this same year the first provincial 
Architectural Conference to be held was 
sited in Liverpool at the invitation of the 
Liverpool Society, for the purpose of con- 
sidering several proposals of the R.I.B.A. 
Approval was given at this meeting to the 
proposal of the R.I.B.A. to divide the 
United Kingdom into Architectural Pro- 
vinces. 

On 15 June 1894 the society appointed 
two of its members to assist in the organiza- 
tion of a proposed School of Architecture. 
The Council of University College allotted 
the endowment of the Roscoe Chair, and 
with Mr. F. M. Simpson as Roscoe Pro- 
fessor, Liverpool became the first Uni- 
versity School of Architecture in this 
country, opened in the autumn of 1894. 

On 22 June 1895 the society received 
from the R.I.B.A. notification of admission 
as an Allied Society. 

The beginning of the 20th century saw 
the preliminary competition for -the 
cathedral which is now being built by 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. At this time also, a 
revision of the schedule of charges was 
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made, a: d in 1903 Professor Simpson went 
to Lond nand Professor Reilly was installed 
as Roscoe Professor of Architecture in his 
place. I: 1906 the first Society Travelling 
Studentship was instituted, an amount of 
£30 being awarded. In this year also a 
degree 1 architecture was instituted at the 
University. 

The School of Civic Design was founded, 
the firs’ of its kind, in 1909, and the old 
Bluecout School Buildings by the muni- 
ficence of the then Mr. W. H. Lever, 
became the home of the School of Archi- 
tecture 

During the 1914-18 war, lecture pro- 
grammes and sessional meetings were 
abandoned, only the Annual General 
Meetings being held. 


An important scholarship was founded 
in 1921 by Captain Matthew Honan’s 
legacy, as an annual travelling scholarship. 
A further scholarship, the H. W. Williams 
Prize, was founded in 1930 for the encour- 
agement of design in reinforced concrete 
and bearing an award of £50. 

Prior to this in the years 1928-30 the 
North Wales and North Staffordshire 
Branches were founded and in 1937 the 
Southport Architectural Society became a 
branch of the Liverpool Society. 

The late war interfered with plans for a 
Festival of Architecture and the annual 
British Architects’ Conference, which was 
to have been held in Liverpool in 1940. We 
are now hoping that the 1948 Confer- 
ence, which will be the first of its kind held 


in this country since the end of the war 
and the second to be held in Liverpool 
since 1921, will afford the society a unique 
opportunity for celebrating its Centenary 
and renewing old friendships and associa- 
tions in addition to making new contacts 
with friends of the future. 

It has taken the society one hundred 
years to elect a woman as a member of 
Council—we are commencing our second 
century with this innovation. 

I must make acknowledgement to the 
records left by the previous Hon. Secre- 
taries of the society and particularly by 
Mr. E. Percy Hinde, a Past President, from 
which records I have obtained much of the 
material for this short account of the 
society’s one hundred years. 
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The Honorary Observer Scheme of the 
Building Research Station 


IT HAS LONG been recognized that there is a 
large body of knowledge and experience in 
building practice which, because of the tra- 
ditional development and _ widespread 
nature of the industry, has not been col- 
lected and collated so as to be readily 
available to all those concerned with 
building. Following suggestions put for- 
ward by the Architectural Science Board 
of the R.I.B.A., discussions were arranged 
between representatives of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Incor- 
porated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors, the Institution of Structural 
Engineers, the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors and the Building Re- 
search Station, with the object of ex- 
ploring the possibility of formulating a 
scheme which would help to fill this de- 
ficiency. As a result of these discussions, a 
scheme has been drawn up by which a 
selected number of professional persons in 
the industry will be appointed as Honorary 
Observers to the Building Research Station. 
By arrangement with the professional insti- 
tutions, the Observers will be appointed by 
the Station to act in an individual capacity 
and not as representatives of their institu- 
tions 

The main objects of the scheme may be 
briefly stated thus: 
1. To collect from the industry information 
and experience available in the various 
geographical areas of the country. This 
information will be collated at the Building 
Research Station, supplemented, if pos- 
sible, by the results of research, and then 
made available to the industry through the 
Various building journals and other appro- 


priaic ways. 
2. To encourage closer relationship be- 
tween Building Research and the personnel 


dealing with the day to day problems of 
the i: dustry. 


3. To provide a channel by which ex- 


Pericnce throughout the country with 
newer materials and methods of con- 
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struction can be readily collected and to 
enable conclusions to be drawn more 
quickly as to their behaviour and suita- 
bility in practice. 

As a result of the ready co-operation of 
the professional. institutions, the Station 
has now appointed 47 professional men as 
Honorary Observers. It has been con- 
sidered advisable to limit the number of 
Observers in the first instance and to make 
the appointment for a period of three 
years. This will enable the scheme to be 
kept within manageable limits, while simul- 
taneously allowing a considerable variety 
of experience to be brought in from time 
to time. 

The observers are acting in an honorary 
capacity and will depend upon their own 
contacts and upon the goodwill and help 
of their colleagues for collecting informa- 
tion, and it is hoped that all those con- 
cerned with building will give them every 
facility in their effort to serve the best 
interests of the industry. 

The employers’ and employees’ federa- 
tions in the building industry have been 
informed of the scheme. The following 
honorary observers have been appointed: 
C. H. Aslin [F] (Hertford), V. C. Barnes 
[A] (Manchester), J. Bell, D.S.O., B.Sc. 
[A] (Glasgow), R. O. Bond [F] (Norwich), 
R. Bredbury, B.A., M.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
Ae: Bragg, 


(Glasgow), S 


[A] (Chelmsford), F. C. Brookhouse, 
M.1.Struct.E., A.M.I.C.E. (Cheadle Hulme) 
E. H. Button, J.P. [F] (Bristol), T. J. Cahill 
[F] (Alnwick), J. Challice [F], (Exeter) 
E. U. Channon [F] (Plymouth), F. Chippin- 
dale [F] (Leicester), F. A. Child [A] 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), W. J. Clarke, 
F.I.A.S., F.R.S.A. (London), R. E. M. 
Coombes [F] (Lincoln), P. Dunham [F] 
(Dunstable), W. W. Friskin [A], F.R.I.A.S. 
(Dundee), A. B. Gardner [F], F.R.I.A.S. 
(Aberdeen), P. Gerrard [A] (Nottingham), 
D. E. E. Gibson, M.A. [A] (Covertitry), 
W. H. Hamlyn [F] (London), L. C. Howitt 
[F] (Manchester), H. C. Husband, B.Eng., 
M.I.C.E., M.1.Struct.E. (Sheffield), L. W, 
Hutson, O.B.E. [F], F.R.1.A.S. (Hamilton). 
H. M. Hutt [A] (Reading), L. S. Jeffery, 
A.M.1.Struct.E., A.M.I.C.E. (Torquay), 
A. D. P. Jenkinson [A] (Rotherham), G. 
Langley-Taylor [F] (London), R. A. H. 
Livett, O.B.E. [A] (Leeds), J. Mason, B.A., 
M.1I.Struct.E., A.M.I.C.E. (London), G. S. 
McDonald, M.LC.E., M.1.Struct.E. 
(Birmingham), B. A. Miller [F] (Liverpool), 
C. M. Moir, M.Sc., Ph.D. (Dumbarton), 
A. H. Mottram [F], F.R.I.A.S. (Edin- 
burgh), R. A. Phillips [F] (Bournemouth), 


Professor A. G. Pugsley, O.B.E., D.Sc., 

M.I.Struct.E. (Bristol), D. A. G. Reid, 
B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. (Brixton), T. B. Richard, 
M.I.Struct.E. (Swansea), R. H. Squire, 
M.1I.Struct.E. (London), H. G. Stantiall 


[A] (London), C. G. Stillman [F] (Lon- 





don), N. P. Thomas [A] (Cardiff), W. J. 
Thrasher [A]. (Hove), W. Tocher [A] 
(Leeds), L. Turner, B.Sc., M.I.C.E., 
M.I.Struct.E. (Sutton, Surrey), G. D. 
Walford, F.S.I. (London), D. Winston, 
B.Arch. [A] (Southampton). 
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Review of Construction 
and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. The following bodies deal with specialized 


branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


Telephone; Garston 2246. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


Telephone; Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Telephone; Abbey 3333. 


The Technical Manager, The Building Centre, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone; Mayfair 8641-46. 


The Simon Committee’s Report on the Dis- 
tribution of Building Materials. It was not 
to be expected that this Report (of which 
a purely factual summary was published 
on pag2> 309 of last month’s JOURNAL) 
would pass without comment from the 
industry, and the National Council of 
Building Material Producers have been 
quick in publishing their remarks. The 
gravamen of the Council’s comments is 
that the inquiry was not thorough, and was 
least thorough where investigations could 
have been most valuable, that is, in making 
a study of the origins, reason and justifi- 
cation for co-operation between manu- 
facturers. In that background the National 
Council are persuaded a really constructive 
policy should be firmly rooted, and they 
consider that the Report’s failure in this 
respect leaves the issue of what constitutes 
the public interest very much where it was. 
In their concluding paragraphs the National 
Council say that there is scarcely any part 
of the Report in which they would not 
question the Committee’s judgement of the 
issues. They deem it possible that the range 
of the building materials industries is so 
large that the Simon Committee found it an 
impracticable task to cover it adequately 
in the time at their disposal, and they look 
forward to a fuller inquiry under the aus- 
pices of the Monopoly (Inquiry and 
Control) Bill now before Parliament. 


The Gravity Warm Air System. Under this 
title a bulletin on background heating in 
small houses has been produced by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power. The intro- 
duction states that approximately 
30,000,000 tons of house coal were used 
last year, of which it is estimated 24,000,000 
tons were wasted, much of it up the 
chimney, owing to the inefficiency of the 
older types of coal-burning appliances 
heating only one room. The bulletin points 
out that a certain amount of heat must 
pass up the chimney to enable it to function 
properly, but even if only a part of the heat 
were used to warm the house, efficiency 
would be increased and a greater standard 
of comfort be obtained without any in- 
crease in fuel consumption. The bulletin 
then sets out to describe how background 
heating may be provided by the gravity 
warm air system, whereby air is warmed 
by contact with the heating appliance norm- 
ally situated in the ground floor living- 
room and is then delivered by ducts into 
the same room, or to bedrooms above, or 
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to other parts of the house. As convection 
only is employed the term ‘gravity’ is used 
to distinguish the system from the ‘forced’ 
warm air system in which air is forced 
through the ducts by means of a fan. 

If the system is to be used to fullest ad- 
vantage it is essential that the chimney 
stack be placed centrally in the house, and 
possible arrangements are shown in six 
suitable house plans; further, it should be 
possible to permit all the warmed air to be 
returned at will to the room containing the 
appliance. It is recommended that not more 
than two outlets on the upper floor should 
be provided, on account of the compli- 
cations in design and operation; also, that 
air required for combustion of fuel should 
come from outside the house, to prevent the 
usual cold draught across the floor, and 
that the duct should traverse the whole 
house and have an inlet grille at each end, 
the cross section being at least 60 to 
80 sq. in. Air to be warmed should be taken 
from inside the house, preferably from the 
hall, with ducts of 20 sq. in. minimum cross 
section. Air for the convection chamber 
should preferably enter beneath the heating 
appliance, so as to come in contact with 
the ‘maximum area of heating surface. 

The bulletin gives recommended flue and 
chimney constructions for three types; 
cast iron flue pipe with breeze concrete 
casing; precast concrete stack; and brick 
stack, and warning is given against the 
danger of inter-communication between the 
flue and the air ducts. Plans, sections and 
diagrammatic views of the three types are 
given, and also a drawing of the Ministry 
of Works heat service unit. Loose sheets 
give detail drawings of a number of open- 
able stoves. The bulletin says that the 
application of the system in this country is 
novel and that finality in design has by no 
means been reached. Readers of the 
JOURNAL will remember descriptions of 
housing schemes in which such installations 
have been used; nevertheless, the bulletin 
should be useful to those architects and 
builders who have not so far included the 
system in their designs. The bulletin can 
be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 
price ls. 6d. net. 


Fires. The L. & G. sunk pattern is a 
simple means of introducing air to a fire from 
somewhere else than the room itself, and it 
can be put in an existing interior without 
disturbance. It consists of a metal airduct, 
a regulating valve, and a normal fuel grid. 





It is necessary to sink an ashpan pi! under 
the grid and from the upper part of 1¢ pit 
the airduct is laid between the joists >f the 
floor, so it is not suitable for a solic ‘oor. 
nor do the makers recommend it for .ipper 
floors. Near the end of the airduct + /iere js 
a valve for regulating the flow of a ~, ang 
the actuating knob is brought up t:rough 
the hearth. If there is a ceiled ba.cment 
under the fireplace holes must be b« ved in 
the ceiling, at the end of the airduct, byt 
in a non-basement house the air fiads its 
way between the joists, from the air ricks, 
By this means combustion of the ‘uel js 
effected mainly by air drawn in elsc where 
than under the door or from the window, 
and so the liability of getting cold ‘cet js 
lessened. The sole agents are Ti:omas 
Hudson’s Executors, Ltd., of 59-69 Sude- 
hill, Manchester 4. 

The Jaybee reflector fire does not con- 
cern itself with where the air comes from, 
but aims at the most complete combustion 
and the utmost use of radiant heat. In this 
appliance the fuel grid is not placed at the 
bottom of the grate in the usual way, but is 
suspended about half-way up the interior, 
and underneath are placed a series of 
chromium steel reflectors, so arranged that 
heat coming from the underside of the fuel 
grid is reflected into the room instead of 
being wasted as it is in the usual type of 
grate. The suspended position of the fuel 
grid aids combustion by allowing free 
access of air to the underside. There are 
spaces between the reflector plates so that 
ashes can drop between them into the ash- 
pan, and there is an agitating bar for 
shaking the plates if the ashes do not fall 
through of their own accord. The fire can 
be installed in existing 16 in. fireplaces 
without any structural alterations. The 
manufacturers are the Birmingham Steel 
Company Ltd., of Station Road, Dudley 
Port, Tipton, Staffordshire; and they say 
that although coke is the most efficient fuel, 
the good combustion makes other forms of 
fuel satisfactory. 


Code of Practice CP.101 (1948). This Code 
of Practice is entitled Foundations and 
substructures for houses, flats and schools 
of not more than two storeys and has 
recently been published. It was prepared 
by a committee convened by the Institution 
of Civil Engineers on behalf of the Codes 
of Practice Committee and will be revised, 
if necessary, within a period of five years 
after publication. It deals with materials, 
appliances and components, design con- 
siderations, work off the site, work on the 
site, inspection and testing, and main- 
tenance. An appendix is included giving a 
list of relevant British Standards, and there 
is a table of permissible bearing pressures. 
The price is 2s. post free. 


Pyrok. Since we published in the JOURNAL 
of October 1947 our article describing 
Pyrok we have received and are still re- 
ceiving requests for information. Will 
readers please note that this material is now 
being developed by Pyrok Ltd., 56/57 
Princes House, 195 Piccadilly, London, 
W.1, to whom all inquiries should be 
addressed. 
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Practice Notes 
Edite 1 by Charles Woodward [A] 


IN P..RLIAMENT, asked whether, in 
associ. ‘ion with the Minister of Health, he 
would arrange for a rehousing survey to be 
underiiken, county by county, and for a 
panel of architects to be available to County 
District Councils as to the siting of new 
houses in villages and the utilization of 
existing buildings, even when placed in 
Category 5 of the Housing Acts, either for 
village halls or dwellings, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Town and 
Couniry Planning, replied: The matters to 
which the hon. Member refers are mainly 
for my right hon. Friend, the Minister of 
Health. As to advice on the siting of new 
houses and the use of buildings for other 
purposes than dwellings, my right hon. 
Friend thinks that the arrangements sug- 
gested by the hon. Member are unneces- 
sarily elaborate. Asked further whether the 
Minister was aware that these houses are 
not looked at by a qualified architect, but 
by a surveyor who is not qualified to judge, 
the Parliamentary Secretary replied: The 
actual houses are a matter for the Ministry 
of Health. At the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning we would be concerned 
only with the sites. (11 May 1948.) 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH CIRCULAR 
Circular 65/48, dated 30 April, 1948, con- 
cerns the Local Government Act, 1948, and 
the new valuation machinery to be set up 
under the Act. The Circular is obtainable 
from H.M. Stationery Office, price 2d. 


Circular 78/48, dated 20 May 1948, refers 
to the Statistics of Trade Act, 1947, section 
14, in connection with additional informa- 
tion to be furnished of an estimate of cost of 
new building work. It is suggested that local 
authorities will amend their form of appli- 
cation under section 61 of the Public 
Health Act, 1936, and in the case of the 
London County Council under section 84 
of the London Building Acts (Amendment) 
Act, 1939, by the insertion of suitable words 
or the attachment of a slip, requiring the 
additional information specified in section 


MINISTRY OF WORKS. The Report of 
the Committee of Enquiry on the Distribu- 
tion of Building Materials and Compo- 
nents has been published. The Committee 
was appointed by the Minister of Works 
and the Chairman was Lord Simon of 
Wythenshawe. The Report is obtainable at 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 2s. 6d., post 
free 2s. 8d. 

The Minister has made the Control of 
Building Materials (Amendment) Order, 
1948 (Supplies and Services, Control of 
Building Materials, 1948, No. 980). The 
Order came into operation on 15 May 1948. 
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It excludes from the Priority Distribution 
Scheme bricks, domestic type sinks, lava- 
tory basins, clear sheet glass, and domestic 
type baths of pressed steel. It brings into the 
Scheme cast iron smoke pipes and fittings 
unless supplied with and as necessary parts 
of a domestic independent boiler assembly. 
It gives a list of the solid fuel appliances 
within the Scheme. The Schedule to the 
Order is in substitution for the Schedule in 
No. 1 Order, 1947 (c). 

The Brick (Range of Prices) (Revocation) 
Order, 1948, No. 995, abolishes the control 
of the prices of bricks. It came into opera- 
tion on 17 May 1948. 


MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING 

Circular No. 40, dated 16 April 1948 ad- 
dressed to County and County Borough 
Councils in England and Wales contains 
Notes about the survey work needed to en- 
sure that Development Plans are soundly 
based. The Minister hopes that the Notes 
will help Local Planning Authorities to de- 
cide what survey staff they will need to em- 
ploy. There is a Summary of Survey 
Requirements under 13 heads, each of 
which contains the information required in 
connection with the Development Plan. 
The Circular is obtainable from H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 3d. 


Statutory Instruments. Town and Country 
Planning, England. Central Land Board. 
The Claims for Depreciation of Land 
Values Regulations, 1948 (1948 No. 902). 
The Regulations prescribe the manner and 
the period in which claims for payments 
under a scheme made under Section 58 of 
the 1947 Act in respect of land which is 
depreciated in value by the provisions of the 
Act shall be made to the Central Land 
Board, the particulars which are to accom- 
pany such claims and the evidence by which 
that shall be verified. Claim forms and ex- 
planatory pamphlets will be obtainable at 
Local Authorities Offices. The Regulations 
will be obtainable at H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 3d. 


Town and Country Planning, England. The 
Town and Country Planning (General 
Development) Order, 1948 (1948 No. 958). 
This Order is the general Order, applicable 
to all land in England and Wales, providing 
for the grant of permission for the develop- 
ment of land under Part 3 of the 1947 Act. 
It will be obtainable at H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 5d. The Ministry will publish 
an Explanatory Memorandum on _ the 
Order. 


Town and Country Planning, England. The 
Town and Country Planning (Use Classes) 
Order, 1948 (1948 No. 954). This Order 
specifies the use classes which are not to be 
deemed to involve development under 
Section 12 of the 1947 Act. It will be ob- 
tainable at H.M. Stationery Office, price 
2d. Circular No. 42 accompanies the Order 
together with an Explanatory Memoran- 
dum. 


Town and Country Planning, England. The 
Town and Country Planning (Use Classes 


for Third Schedule Purposes) Order, 1948 
(1948 No. 955). The Third Schedule of the 
1947 Act sets out the classes of develop- 
ment which an owner is assumed to have 
permission to undertake, when assessments 
of compensation or development charge are 
being made under the Act. This Order 
specifies the general classes to which the 
Third Schedule applies. The Order will be 
obtainable at H.M. Stationery Office, price 
2d. The Ministry have published an Ex- 
planatory Memorandum of the Order. 

Town and Country Planning (Develop- 
ment Charge) Regulations, 1948. 

Town and Country Planning (Develop- 
ment Charge Exemptions), 1948. 

These Regulations will be obtainable at 
H.M. Stationery Office. 

A model form of application for plan- 
ning permission has been issued to Local 
Authorities by The Ministry with Circular 
No. 45, dated 28 May 1948. 


Central Land Board. Claim forms S.1 and 
D.1, being respectively claim forms for 
depreciation of land values and an applica- 
tion for determination of development value 
will be obtainable at the offices of County, 
Borough, Urban and Rural District Coun- 
cils, the L.C.C. County Hall and the Re- 
gional Offices of the Board. 

S.1.A and D.1.A are explanatory pamph- 
lets of the above forms and will be obtain- 
able from the same sources. 


LAW CASES 


High Court of Justice Chancery Division. 
Jenkins, J.; Harman, J. re Fox, A.—Ex 
parte The Oundle and Thrapston Rural 
District Council v. The Trustee —Ex parte 
Ellis Partridge and Co. (Leicester) Ltd. v. 
The Trustee, 8, 15 and 22 March ; 23 April 
1948. 

The Peterborough County Court Judge 
had held that building materials on the 
council’s housing site at Kings Cliffe and 
materials in the contractor’s (Fox’s) yard, 
at Kings Cliffe, belonging to the council, 
and roofing tiles on the housing site, be- 
longing to the tiling contractor (Ellis 
Partridge and Co. Ltd.) were the pro- 
perty of the Trustee in Bankruptcy, and this 
was an appeal from that decision. 

The Court held that the building materials 
in the contractor’s yard were the property 
of the Trustee, but that the materials on the 
housing site (including the tiles) were the 
property of the council and the tiling 
contractors respectively. 

The decision of the Peterborough County 
Court Judge’s Judgement in respect of ma- 
terials in the builder’s yard was confirmed; 
and his judgement in respect of materials on 
the housing site was reversed. 

Jenkins, J. reviewed the facts of the case, 
which were briefly as follows:— 

In April 1946 the Oundle and Thrapston 
Rural District Council invited tenders for 
the erection of houses in the parish of 
Kings Cliffe. A tender submitted by Albert 
Fox was approved by the Ministry of 
Health in July 1946, and the council sub- 
sequently entered into a cantract with 
Albert Fox for the erection of four houses. 
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A form of contract of the type provided 
and recommended by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was prepared. Three pay- 
ments were made under the contract on 
certificates issued by the council's archi- 
tects for work done and materials delivered 
on to the site. Some of the material de- 
livered on to the site was, with the archi- 
tect’s knowledge and consent, subsequently 
removed to the builder’s yard for purposes 
of safety and protection. The contractor 
filed his petition in bankruptcy on the 
22 March 1947. Before this date certain 
roofing tiles had been delivered on to the 
site by the tiling contractors, having been 
consigned to themselves at the site. 

The Trustee in Bankruptcy subsequently 
repudiated the contract and claimed all 
materials in the builder’s yard and on the 
housing site, including the tiles delivered 
by Messrs. Ellis Partridge & Co. In the 
Peterborough County Court on 13 January 
1948 the County Court Judge awarded the 
whole of the materials to the Trustee, and 
expressed the view that all the materials 
should be classed in the same category. 

In delivering judgement Mr. Justice 
Jenkins said the Court differed from the 
view expressed by the learned County 
Court Judge in treating the materials on the 
same footing, and for the purpose of this 
judgement the materials would be classified 
as follows, viz.:— 

(a) The materials appertaining to the con- 
tract which were in the builder’s yard, and 
which were set out in the schedule to the 
affidavit produced as evidence 

(b) The materials appertaini:. + the con- 
tract lying on the housing site, also set out 
in the schedule. 

(c) Certain roofing tiles supplied by the 
second appellant lying loose on the hous- 
ing site. 

Certain items under categories (a) and (b) 
were materials purchased under licence, 
under the current licensing procedure. The 
contract between the contractor and the 
tiling contractor was to the effect that. all 
materials were to remain the absolute pro- 
perty of the tiler until built into the houses. 
The only notice to casual observers as to 
ownership of any of the building materials 
was a board on the housing site displaying 
the name of the building contractor. Under 
Section 38 2(c) of the Bankruptcy Act, 
1914, goods in the reputed ownership of a 
bankrupt vest in the bankrupt. The County 
Court Judge had held that there was no 
distinction between materials under items 
a, b and c, all the goods being in the sole 
possession of the bankrupt, and in such 
possession that they were in his reputed 
ownership. Mr. Justice Jenkins said the 
evidence was not enough to show evidence 
of reputed ownership. Persons were pre- 
sumed to be in possession of all the facts, 
and if not in possession of matters relating 
to reputed ownership, Section 38 2(c) could 
not come into operation. The primary 
question in this matter of reputed owner- 
ship was whether possession of goods by a 
person involves the inference that he is the 
reputed owner of those goods. Mr. Justice 
Jenkins continued that they further differed 
from the learned County Court Judge in 
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that he drew no distinction between ma- 
terials under category (a) and category (b). 
The principle involved in Section 38 2(c) 
had been part of our bankruptcy law since 
the time of James I. In considering the 
principle of this section, consideration had 
been given to the judgement given by Mr. 
Justice James in the case of ex parte Wing- 
field. (Mr. Justice Jenkins read an extract 
from this judgement.) It appeared from this 
passage that the condition essential for the 
application of the rule was that the goods 
should be in the possession, order and dis- 
position of the bankrupt in such a way that 
he was in a position to obtain false credit. A 
person dealing with him must be led to give 
credit by reason of such possession. The 
section could not be applied in the present 
case, for a person is not to be deprived of 
his goods merely because he gives credit. 
The leading case on this point is ex parte 
Watkins, and extracts from the judgement 
of Lord Selbourne were read. 

To this statement of law could be added 
the judgement of Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams in re Watson, and of Mr. Justice, 
P. O. Lawrence in re Kaufman. 

The question to be considered is whether 
these goods were in possession of a person 
in such circumstances that the inference 
must be that the goods under (a) must be 
given consideration apart from those under 
(b) and (c), and that the circumstances were 
thesameas if goods had been sent. Mr. Justice 
Jenkins said they could not but think that 
in connection with the materials in the 
builder’s yard, they were not other than in 
possession of the builder. The fact that the 
materials were obtained under licence made 
no alteration to the result, even if anyone 
knew that the materials were obtained 
under licence. 

‘We therefore hold’ said Mr. Justice 
Jenkins ‘that the bankrupt was in posses- 
sion of the goods in such circumstances that 
they were in his ownership, possession and 
disposition. In our opinion the learned 
County Court Judge was right as to mater- 
ials under category (a)’. 

With regard to materials under (5) and 
(c), the first question to be considered was 
whether any distinction should be drawn 
between the two categories. On this point 
the Judges had been referred to the case of 
Lingard and Messiter, and in re Watson, to 
show that the onus of proof shifts. It was 
sought to infer that there is reputed owner- 
ship when the bankrupt remains in posses- 
sion of goods of which he was never the 
owner. The learned Judges thought that 
neither of these cases were very helpful. No 
distinction could be drawn between the 
tiles and the other goods unless it could be 
shown that there was a practice in the trade. 
If there was an assumption as to particular 
practice, what inference would a hypothe- 
tical inquirer draw from seeing materials on 
the site. He would see that the bankrupt was 
in possession of the site. That was as much 
as his eyes could tell him. The builder might 
be building on his own account, or building 
on someone else’s land for that other per- 
son. If the hypothetical inquirer took steps 
to inform himself, as he must have been 
assumed to have done, he would have dis- 





covered that ownership depended upc the 
terms of the contract. The contract » ould 
in all probability have been in the R.I B.A. 
form, or in some form embodying clause 1| 
of the R.I.B.A. form. There would be no 
necessary inference that materials wre jn 
possession of bankrupt. The materia! - were 
not in the possession of the bankri.pt in 
such circumstances that he was the rc >uted 
owner thereof. The respondents had ‘elied 
on the ruling in re Weibking, but that »uling 
was on the merits of that particula: case 
only, and could not, said Mr. Justic. Jen- 
kins, be laid down as a general rule. The 
Judges were fortified in this question Sy the 
decision of the same judge (Mr. Justice 
Wright) in Keen and Keen. 

The Court gave no expression of opinion 
as to the sub-contract. In this pariicular 
case, the tiles were to be treated in the same 
manner as the other material on the site, 
and the decision of the County Court 
Judge was reversed. The position of « sub- 
contractor would be left for a decisicn ina 
future case, when more evidence was avail- 
able. 

With regard to costs, the first appellants 
were awarded costs of the appeal: the 
County Court costs to remain undisturbed 
(i.e., to be borne by the Rural District 
Council and the Norman Cross Rural 
District Council with whom they were 
joined in the original action). The second 
appellants were awarded costs in the present 
action and the County Court action. Pay- 
ment of costs was without prejudice to 
recovery of costs out of assets of the bank- 
rupt. 

Permission to appeal was asked for on 
behalf of the respondents, and Mr. Justice 
Jenkins, in recognizing that this was a pro- 
per case for the granting of leave to appeal, 
said that they were anxious that the mater- 
ials should not be sterilized in the meantime. 

The case is fully reported in All England 
Law Reports, 1948, Vol. 1, p. 849. 


High Court of Justice. Divisional Court. 
29 April 1948. John Laing & Son Ltd. and 
The Assessment Committee for the Kings- 
wood Assessment Area and others. 

This was a Special Case stated under 
section 1! of Baines’ Act and raised the 
question whether contractors who are work- 
ing upon a site for the construction of large 
public works, in this case an aerodrome, 
are liable to be rated in respect of the build- 
ings and other erections which they them- 
selves erected for the purpose of the works 
which they had to carry out, and which, at 
the completion of the contract, the con- 
tractors would remove, i.e., workmen’s 
canteens, huts, etc. 

The Court answered the question raised 
in the Special Case by holding that Messrs. 
John Laing were in rateable occupation of 
all the structures which they had erected 
for the purpose of carrying out their con- 
tract. 

It is understood that an appeal has been 
lodged against this decision which, if un- 
successful, will make it nezessary to con- 
sider how the rates that may be levied on 
the contractor’s temporary structures are to 
be provided for in the contract documents. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
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Correspondence 


SMAI . JOBS 

Sir—:he Institute has for years upheld 
the tradition of architecture; in all its say- 
ing ar. its doing the implication is on the 
produ.tion of new and worthy buildings. 
Yet |-gically a// building should be the 
province of the architect. How seldom do 
we heir official mention of alteration and 
addition work, particularly the small work. 
While its presence is tacitly admitted it 
appears to be regarded, perhaps uncon- 
scious!y, aS a very minor field. Yet if, as 
we should, we are to take all building 
under our wing, we must of necessity take 
the rough with the smooth and take on all 
alteration and addition work, however 
small. Mrs. Smith may want a minor 
enlargement of the kitchen of her semi- 
detached house; Mr. Jones a new shed in 
the back garden; Mrs. Robinson, more 
ambitious, wants a larger drawing-room 
and the whole house redecorated. While 
Mr. Packet, the grocer, wants to extend his 
storage considerably, Mr. Brass, the iron- 
monger, wants to remodel and greatly ex- 
tend the whole of his shop and storage 
space. In each case the stage is set for 
building, but in each case the building 
owner is more than likely to go off and 
discuss the problem with the local builder 
and the work reach fruition without any 
technical advice or planning. 

At what stage in the above progressive 
list should the architect be called in? In 
the years before the war, at what stage 
would the average architect have con- 
sidered the job worth his while? While 
some members of the Institute make their 
livelihood by such jobs, yet the vast 
majority of such jobs do not in fact come 
anywhere near the architect; in consequence 
his value—with the emphasis on him as 
‘building organizer’ rather than ‘artist’— 
is not experienced and appreciated by 
these potential building owners. 

Today the complications of building in- 
troduced by licences and _ controlled 
materials have caused a rather larger pro- 
portion of the would-be minor building 
public to consult an architect. This is 
frequently at the suggestion of the builder, 
who today wants someone to take the 
overhead load of negotiation work off his 
shoulders. Such contact between architect 
and small building-owner results in much 
greater appreciation of the architect’s 
value, though the appreciation is particu- 
larly on his ability as a business organizer 
rather than on his esthetic ability; the 
latter side in any case is still largely a closed 
book to the public. 

That is a rough statement of the main 
Position from which arise the following 
additional questions: 

(a) As logically the profession should 
accept responsibility for all building, is 
alteration and addition work, particularly 
of a small nature, accepted by the pro- 
fession as a whole as it should be? 

(6) Bearing particularly in mind that the 
present position is in some respects favour- 
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able, should the profession take steps if 
possible to expand this side? 

(c) Might not fuller appreciation of the 
real value of the profession come thus from 
appreciation of work on the ‘business’ 
rather than the ‘artist’ side? 

(d) Is not an increase of the use of the 
architect in this field as important as that 
in industrial design? 

I think the views of members may be of 
interest, particularly those in whose prac- 
tices the building requirements seldom 
lend themselves to ‘architectural solutions’ 
but are normally satisfied by ‘good honest 
building’.—Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD HENNIKER [F] 


THE RE-DEVELOPMENT OF CEN- 
TRAL AREAS 

Sir,—In the April JoURNAL Mr. Waldram 
asks if the ‘unsuitable form’ of his daylight 
diagram which Mr. Crompton and I used 
for our analyses (R.1.B.A. JOURNAL, August 
1947) ‘is still officially supported’. The 
short reply is that it never was. We used a 
diagram in our published paper in prefer- 
ence to other methods only because it could 
convey our idea pictorially; and we used 
the form of the Waldram diagram cor- 
rected for the loss of light on passing 
through glass rather than the uncorrected 
form because it was the more accurate of 
the two. If we failed to make this clear we 
hope it will be so now. 

There is some danger that discussion of a 
point like this will draw attention away 
from what matters. There is a distinction 
which should be kept clear between con- 
trolling an obstruction and analysing the 
daylighting of an obstructed building. We 
are here discussing a method of analysis; 
but our concern in the research was only 
with the form of control. The particular 
method of analysis used was therefore only 
incidental to the development of the argu- 
ment, and alternative methods can, of 
course, be used if desired.—Yours truly, 

WILLIAM ALLEN [4] 


COLOUR RESEARCH 

Sir,—I was most interested in the provo- 
cative paper on ‘The Influence of Technical 
Research’ by Mr. Hartland Thomas, and 
published in the March issue of the 
JOURNAL particularly his references to 
colour, a subject to which I have devoted 
a considerable experiment, particularly in 
its psychological and chemical aspects. 

As regards the surface application of 
pigments to industrial plant and equip- 
ment, to which Mr. Thomas referred, more 
experimental work is taking place than per- 
haps he realizes, but probably not so much 
by architects as medical men and psycho- 
logists. Only a month or so ago I read a 
paper on ‘The Industrial Uses of Colour’ 
to an audience of engineers in Essex, which 
indicates that whether or not architects are 
fully appreciative of its psychological signifi- 
cance, engineers are alive to the possibilities. 

It interested me also to note Mr. 
Thomas’s phrase in suggesting that colour 
theory should be a ‘tuned instrument’, and 
this is precisely the lines on which present- 
day practical experiment is taking place in 


the U.S.A. and, to an extent, in this 
country. The data I have collected leads me 
to the conviction that we are yet dimly 
conscious of the considerable, fundamental 
and emotional influence of colour in 
our physical environment. 

One more comment. Mr. Hartland 
Thomas stated that ‘Modern science has 
now abated its claim to explain every- 
thing’. I do not know what he means by the 
term ‘modern science’, but if he is thinking 
of contemporary professional scientists in 
this country—statisticians, politicians, 
economists, planners, chemists and physi- 
cists—his assertions are merely wishful 
thinking in the face of accumulating 
evidence to the contrary that mechanistic 
and materialistic doctrines are sweeping 
Europe like a plague.—Yours truly, 

FRANCIS A. TAYLOR [4] 
Mr. Taylor’s letter was forwarded to Mr. 
M. Hartland Thomas. Mr. Hartland Thomas 
replies;— 
Sir,—In reply to Mr. Taylor’s letter, my 
statement referred to the present condition 
of scientific philosophy. It was not con- 
cerned with what might be the claims of 
individual professional scientists who are 
perhaps unaware of the weakness of their 
philosophical position.—Yours faithfully, 
M. HARTLAND THOMAS [F] 


THE U.N. BUILDING 

Sir,—In the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD of 
December 1946 the editors illustrated my 
Shell Building at The Hague, and some 
other work, together with an article en- 
titled Mr. Oud embroiders a theme. In 
this they reproached me for being less 
functional than I ought to be in relation 
to my past and, at the end, they asked me 
for an explanation. 

In the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD of March 
1947 I answered in a short article (Building 
or Architecture?) and I quote from it: 
‘Architecture itself—old or new—can and 
must give emotion. It has to transport the 
esthetic vision of one man (the architect) 
to another one (the onlooker). And why 
should it not? Are we in our modern times 
so condemned that we dare not set our own 
stages? Are we really so dried up that we 
don’t allow ourselves to play a bit now and 
then? It is a very important fact which is 
too often forgotten in the case of new 
architecture.’ And further: ‘Why should it 
be forbidden to give functional doing a 
spiritual form? Functioning alone as a 
leading principle—my experience taught 
me this—results in esthetical arbitrariness. 
Don’t forget this.’ 

Mr. Howard Robertson spoke very 
interestingly before the R.I.B.A. recently 
about ‘The American Scene’, including 
the ‘U.N. Building’. But he has not led me 
away from my conviction that the form in 
which the ‘U.N. Building’ was conceived 
is a shame in relation to the greatness of 
architecture! If the Union of Nations 
signifies to the world not only a practical 
means of administration but also an ex- 
pression of peace and good brotherhood, 
then we have as architects to protest against 
the mill of world peace that is going to be 
erected in New York. 
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This belief of mine has nothing to do 
with a wish either for ‘a dome’ or for 
‘a flop’: modern architecture has its own 
means of showing its dignity. It has only 
to do with my respect for the noble spirit of 
architecture which is going to be violated by 
the way this design came into the world! 

‘Collectivism’ may be a wonderful thing 
now and then, but in our time architecture 
is not yet ripe for it. I agree with Mr. 
Russell Hitchcock: ‘We have architecture 
of bureaucracy and architecture of genius’. 
Can a building for the Union of Nations do 
with less than ‘architecture of genius’? We 
should not content ourselves with a peace 
factory designed by some of the best archi- 
tecture-engineers of the world. We want a 
symbol of peace built by an architect! Archi- 
tecture, like peace, is, in its essenc2, a matter 
of faith—not of brains.—Yours faithfully, 

J. J. P. OUD [Hon. Corr. Member 


BLEACHERS 

Sir,—Perhaps I can elucidate Mr. Howard 
V. Lobb’s question in your Correspondence 
columns of the April 1948 jouRNAL. The 
Editor’s note that bleachers are ‘seats for 
spectators’ is right so far as it goes, but I 
would point out that bleachers are usually 
seats in the open sun and uncovered, in 
fact, exposed to the blazing sun (hence 
bleachers), usually for the witnessing of a 


baseball game in the U.S.A. and a cricket 
game in Australia. 

The term ‘bleachers’ is, however, often 
applied to the occupiers. During a Test 
match one frequently reads ‘Barracking by 
the bleachers on the Mound at Sydney’ or 
elsewhere. I see the plan in the March 
JOURNAL which gave rise to Mr. Lobb’s 
query shows the seats to be indoors: one 
can only assume that the American version 
of this term extends to indoor seating also. 
—Yours faithfully, 

G. MAILLER SCOTT [LZ] 
Sir.—My memories of bleachers, as re- 
ferred to by Mr. Lobb in the April 
JOURNAL, are of the cheaper type of seating 
accommodation at American football or 
baseball matches, where, without even the 
protection of a canvas awning, one could 
be grilled by a sun less reserved and shy 
than our own.—Yours faithfully, 
EVERARD SHEPPARD [4] 


FARNHAM TOWN PLAN 

Sir.—In my review of the proposed 
Farnham Plan by Messrs. Hening and 
Chitty in the March issue of the 
JOURNAL I stated the possibility of the new 
railway station being designed by Mr. 
Christian Barman. It has been brought to 
my notice that it will in fact be re- 





designed by the Architects Department cf 
the Chief Civil Engineer of the Re Iway 
Executive, Southern Region.—Y ours ‘ruly, 

H. F. HOAR [fF] 


BUILDING AT THE CAPE OF G9op 
HOPE 

Sir,—It is rather unfortunate thai the 
selection of photographs illustratin: Dr. 
Harper's article, Building at the Cape of 
Good Hope (R.1.B.A. JOURNAL, April | 948), 
does not do justice to past students «of the 
University of Cape Town School of «\rchi- 
tecture. 

Of the 19 photographs published. only 
two can be considered to be the work of 
past students; the remaining 17 are of the 
work of the staff, past and present, which 
Dr. Harper represents. The members of 
this staff were, almost without exception, 
not trained at the Cape. , 

It is only fair that members whe read 
that article should be told about the very 
good work that has been executed by past 
students of this school. Some of this work, 
built both before, and after, the arrival at 
the Cape of the staff referred to, shows a 
considerable amount of research into 
modern architectural design and sunlight 
control.—Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK SHILLINGTON [4] 





Book Reviews 


Cotswold Stone, by Freda Derrick. 8% in. 
ix + 96 pp. text illus. Chapman and Hall. 
1948. 9s. 6d. 

This is an informative and readable survey 
of the craft of stone building in the Cots- 
wolds from pre-historic times to the 
present-day council house, which first 
appeared in the J//ustrated Carpenter and 
Builder. 

A large number of explanatory pen-and- 
ink illustrations, rather variable in quality 
as drawings, are included with the text; an 
index however is lacking. 


An Introduction to Regency Architecture, 
by Paul Reilly. (Introductions to Archi- 
tecture Series, Hugh Casson, gen. ed.) 
9 in. X 7 in. 96 pp. incl. pls. text illus. Art 
and Technics. 1948. 10s. 6d. 


The Regency Style, by Donald Pilcher. 
8} ins. viii 120 pp. + pls. Batsford. 
1947. 15s. 

It is strange that a period in the history of 
building which is so essentially English in 
character, independent in nature, and 
having so strong a message for the archi- 
tects of the present, has been recognized 
with such reluctance. Here at last are two 
books on Regency Architecture, which go 
far in making good this omission. 

An Introduction to Regency Architecture 
is almost exclusively concerned with 
domestic buildings of the town and suburb 
and their external detailing. Mr. Reilly has 
kept to the development of the accepted 
18th century formula, and has ignored the 
lingering taste for the Gothic and the 
sudden impetus given to that idiom by the 
growing antiquarian interest. 
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Thirty pages of energetic text are supple- 
mented by short biographical notes on 14 
of the more outstanding architects, and 
confirmation is added by some 60 well- 
chosen photographs (some from _ the 
National Buildings Record). 

Art and Technics are to be encouraged 
for their enterprise in providing a series of 
Introductions to Architecture. If this 
standard is maintained the companion 
monographs will form a concise and en- 
livened set of references. 

The Regency Style, on the other hand, is 
composed on broader lines, and is the first 
comprehensive survey of the building 
activities and the accompanying philosophy 
from 1800-1830. The fine sub-divisions, 
Man of Taste; Landscape Garden and its 
Influences; Taste and Technique; Towards 
a Regency Style, and Town and Country- 
side, clearly show the scope of the book, 
and the fresh approach. Each section is 
closely considered, factual and expressed 
with conviction. The dangers of inter- 
preting too literally the contents of the 
many volumes on cottage and mansion 
architecture have been avoided. The cata- 
logue descriptions of the different forms of 
Gothic, and the choice between the styles 
open to the prospective builder, are all 
conscientiously dealt with. In addition, the 
speculators and suburban planners are 
given due credit. From the serious absurdi- 
ties at Brighton and Sezincote to the 
‘cottage ornée’; from the experimental ex- 
citement of the new churches and sus- 
pension bridges to the sober orderliness of 
terrace housing, Mr. Pilcher’s deductions 
are clear and incisive. He reveals the early 
19th century in its own light, free from the 
shadows of the receding period; and how 
vital those times now appear! 


The contributions of the engineer are at 
last recognized and several lesser known 
undertakings, such as the docks and town 
of Ardrossan, Dartmoor Prison and the 
village of Princetown are acknowledged. 

Most important also is the fullness of the 
index, which, together with the expected 
references, lists such minor items as 
‘creeping plants’, ‘central heating’, ‘trees’, 
‘lighthouses’, ‘curtains’, etc., making this 
volume of exceptional value to anyone 
concerned with the progressing story of 
English architecture. 

It is time, however, that Messrs. Batsford 
were more mindful of the quality of their 
reproductions. A certain deadness and 
constriction sometimes spoils the effect of 
the illustrated page. 

PATRICK HORSBRUGH [5] 


~An Introduction to Victorian Architecture, 


by Hugh Casson. (Introductions to Archi- 
tecture Series.) 9 in. x 7 in. 48 pp. + 
(38) pls. Art and Technics. 1948. 10s. 6d. 
Victorian architecture evokes no set image 
in the mind, but rather a jumble of pictures 
each highly individual yet unmistakably 
Victorian, the wrack washed up on the 
19th century beach by successive waves of 
fashion. We may laugh at the flexibility of 
our grandfathers’ taste, but we can only 
admire their inventiveness: we must envy 
their self-confidence and reverence their 
zest for life: and as the years pass we may 
hail them as the true inheritors of the 
Elizabethan Age. 

Turn over the pictures. There is Pugin’s 
natty little house at Ramsgate—do we find 
here the prototype of a thousand wooden 
valances on station canopies? Then the 
bold conception of the Riding School at 
Welbeck, the superb interior of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Brighton, the unspeakable 
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Oxfor.i Museum, the Flemish trivialities of 
Cadovan Square, and Lily Langtry’s 
boudwir, verging on the Edwardian: all 
this and much more. 

The Victorian architects met the full im- 
pact of the Industrial Revolution. They 
made a mess of it, but we need not blame 
them too severely. The Ancient Greeks 
wou!.| have made a mess of the Industrial 
Revolution, as would the Georgians, or 
even we ourselves. The Victorians worked 
in a i:urry—jobs were two a penny in those 
days —and in these leisured times it is 
pleasant to read of a fourteen-hour day in 
the elder Pugin’s office: pleasant to be told 
that Karl Marx was once a special con- 
stable at Camberwell; that William Morris’s 
house had no bathroom; and that Lord 
Leighton’s architect successfully com- 
bined the posts of Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the Royal Academy School and 
district surveyor of Tooting. 

Mr. Casson tells his story in a way to 
whet our appetites for a more extended 
study of the Victorians from his pen. He 
cuts them off at 1890, but for one small 
boy at least a later date must be set, when 
a dumpy little woman in an open landau 
drove up to open Collcutt’s Imperial 
Institute. 

HUMPHREY PAKINGTON [F] 


An Introduction to Chinese Art and History, 
by Arnold Silcock. 7% in. 252 pp. + 43 pls. 
text illus. Lond.: Faber and Faber. Third 
Edition. 1947. 12s. 6d. 

Chinese art is a subject of perennial 
interest and becomes more absorbing as 
fresh facts are discovered. In its own par- 
ticular field of pottery it is unsurpassed by 
any of the Western nations, whilst its 
bronzes, sculpture and architecture are of 
great excellence. 

This new edition of An Introduction to 
Chinese Art and History, with several 
additional plates, is for the student a 
unique introduction to the subject. How 
such a mass of information—pithily and 


_simply recorded—can have been gathered 


together implies many years of research, 
and in this case the author had the advant- 
age of detailed investigation at first hand in 
China. 

As an architect, Mr. Silcock has 
technical knowledge, and his survey of art 
is rounded off in each period by an analysis 
of the buildings, which is most admirable. 

The book is illustrated by numerous ex- 
cellent plates, which leave neither the 
selection nor the quality of the subject in 
question. 

There has been much personal bias as to 
the respective quality in the different 
dynasties, whether it be Sung or Ming or 
more modern work. The magnificence of 
all is generally conceded. The purity of the 
early work vies with the technical per- 
fection of the later pottery and all have 
been successively praised at one period or 
another. 

Apart from pottery, the sculpture of 
China is well worthy of study. Nothing 
could be finer than Plate XXXI, a carved 
and painted wooden figure in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 
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The architecture of China has, to 
Western eyes, little permanence, and prob- 
ably relies upon its coloured effects. I have 
no personal knowledge of it, but if one 
can judge it by the coloured furniture 
which I have seen and greatly admired it 
must be very charming, with a superlative 
colour sense. 

Furniture is not touched upon, but 
Chinese furniture has a quality in direc- 
tions which our English furniture has never 
attempted—a full blooded colour applied 
to simple general forms and splendid detail 
—a perfect foil to the simple backgrounds 
of rice paper or whatever the usual Eastern 
wall surface may be. 

I must not omit carpets. To my mind, 
Chinese carpets of the 18th century or 
earlier are the last word in carpets— 
magnificent in design, colour and execution, 
with a breadth of pattern, a richness of 
borders and a restraint quite lacking in the 
Persian carpets, beautiful and desirable as 
these are. 

As an introduction, this valuable hand- 
book will lead to a desire for fuller know- 
ledge which is its object, and the author is 
to be congratulated upon a most scholarly 
addition to the subject. 

ROBERT ATKINSON [F] 


Brighton, by Osbert Sitwell and Margaret 
Barton. Reprint. 8% in. 292 pp. + pls. 
Faber and Faber. 1948. 16s. 

Fashionable Brighton, by Antony Dale. 
93 in. 192 incl. xii pp. + pls. Country Life. 
1947. £2 2s. 

These comprehensive impressions, both 
based on historic fact, and excellently pro- 
duced with good illustrations, are comple- 
mentary, although diverse in character, the 
first being a fantasy and the other a fact. 

The story of Brighton, which was first 
published in 1935, is chiefly centred around 
the Royal Pavilion, and the authors dedi- 
cate their work to Mr. Henry D. Roberts, 
an acknowledged authority, ‘in gratitude 
for his generosity both in knowledge and 
labour’. 

It is an admirable mirror of the social 
life of Regency Brighton, of its notabilities, 
its emigrés, its dandies and their follies, 
with special emphasis upon the foibles of 
the Monarch ‘for the first time since 
Charles II, a King who was entertaining 
and gay, and who preferred the company 
of wits to half-wits’. 

The authors, in their apotheosis of the 
First Gentleman of Europe, as Regent and 
King, attribute the ‘legend’ of his post- 
humous unpopularity to Thackeray, and 
assert that ‘during his lifetime he never 
was’ (sic). With considerable dexterity, 
ample apology and excuse for much incon- 
sistency in the character of their hero, they 
unfold, in scintillating terms, their eulogy 
of his obsessions, his surroundings and his 
associates. In like manner the ‘stately 
pleasure dome’ at Shandu (or Xanadu), as 
described by Marco Polo, is contrasted with 
John Nash’s Royal Pavilion, which in turn 
is pronounced an ‘almost unconscious 
assertion of the rights and dignity of King- 
ship, a poem of autocracy’. Apart from the 
creators of the Pavilion and their various 


sources of inspiration, scant reference is 
made by the authors of Brighton to the 
work of other architects of the period or to 
those responsible for the great Regency 
developments in Brighton, notably Thomas 
Read Kemp and others. 

The pathos of the unhappy, long 
suffering but highly respected Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and that of the heroic Princess 
de Lamballe is portrayed with great 
tenderness and delicacy, whilst the work 
abounds with good stories, especially of 
Madame de Lieven, Lord Thurlow and 
many others. 

Robert Adam’s fine design for Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s house on the Steine, which 
may be seen in the Soane Museum, was 
apparently abandoned, and in its stead 
the mediocre house, designed, as we are 
told, by Porden, was erected. It is now 
known as Steine House, the only remaining 
internal feature of interest being the cast 
iron bamboo balustraded staircase, up 
which, for a wager, Lord Barrymore’s 
brother, known as ‘Cripplegate’, is reputed 
to have driven his horse. 

The original glories of the Royal 
Pavilion, so greatly extolled by the authors, 
were stripped from the building, or 
covered with varnish, and the furnishings 
removed, at the time the Crown sold the 
estate to the corporation. Much of this 
decoration, thanks to Mr. H. D. Roberts, 
has been restored to its original condition, 
when it was revealed that many of the 
ornaments to the cornices and other fea- 
tures were expensively bejewelled. 

The imaginative quality of the sump- 
tuous Royal Pavilion—‘a dream palace’, 
not more eclectic, as the authors assert, 
than the universally applauded Town Hall 
at Stockholm, is unique, and it is not sur- 
prising that a wealthy syndicate of film 
producers, prior to the last war, offered a 
million pounds for the purchase of the 
Pavilion Estate. The indignant refusal of 
the corporation, however, is not indicative 
of their appreciation for even finer archi- 
tectural specimens within their control, 
such as Marlborough House, some of the 
designs for which may be seen at the 
Soane Museum, whilst there are in the 
library of the Institute some fine hand- 
coloured prints of the Pavilion. 

Mr. Antony Dale’s Fashionable Brighton 
is the result of extensive first-hand research, 
and admirably recaptures the spirit of the 
later phase of Brighton as a highly fashion- 
able resort, after George IV had left the 
Pavilion for greater seclusion, in his later 
years, of Windsor Castle and the Park. 

Mr. Dale is especially concerned with the 
authorship of the large enterprises of Kemp 
Town and Brunswick Town, and _ his 
account covers approximately the first 
half of the 19th century, a period of great 
prosperity for the whole country, in which 
Brighton fully shared. His authentic story 
of Thomas Read Kemp, owner of large 
local landed estates, leading citizen, Town 
Commissioner, joint Lord of the Manor, 
Magistrate, Trustee for the Steine, patron 
of charity, representative of the Borough 
of Lewes in Parliament (whilst residing in 
Lewes Castle) and previously of Arundel, 
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render the history of his great building 
speculations and his subsequent critical 
financial position, which necessitated his 
departure from this country, sad and 
depressing reading. 

Thomas Read Kemp was a lavish patron 
of architecture, with a flair for selecting 
men capable of achieving his ambitions. 
Or was this a fortuitous circumstance, since 
Kemp’s first choice was Amos Wilds Senr., 
who commenced his architectural career 
as a builder at Lewes, frequently, at that 
time, the apprenticeship of many a good 
architect? Afterwards Amos Wilds Senr. 
worked in partnership with his son Amos 
Henry, until Charles Augustus Busby 
joined the firm, when the partnership with 
Amos Wilds Senr. alternated between his 
son and Busby. The latter was a newcomer 
to the district, following a_ brilliant 
scholastic career at the Royal Academy, 
and afterwards with a general practice in 
many parts of the country, and also in 
America, where he worked for a while. 
Kemp was fortunate that Amos Wilds 
should have had as his partner so capable 
an architect as Busby proved to be, for it is 
possible that Busby was not previously 
acquainted with their patron. Copies of 
Busby publications, Series of Designs for 
Villas and Country Houses and Collection 
of Designs for Modern Embellishment may 
be seen in the Institute library, and indicate 
a sensitiveness of design beyond the 
average at that time. 

The respective architectural works of 
Amos Wilds, Amos Henry Wilds and 
Charles Augustus Busby are fully described 
by Mr. Dale, and may easily be recognized 
as one walks around the town. 

The famous assembly hall of the O!d 
Castle Tavern is scarcely mentioned by these 
three authors. The inn was purchased by the 
Regent and added to the Pavilion Estate 
in 1817; it contained a noble assembly hall, 
the workof John Crunden, who also designed 
Boodle’s Club in London. The assembly 
hall was then retained as the Royal Chapel 
and the remainder of the Castle Tavern 
was demolished. When in 1850 the Pavilion 
Estate was purchased by the Town Com- 
missioners a dispute arose with the Church 
authorities, who claimed that the Royal 
Chapel, having been consecrated, could 
not be used for secular purposes. It was 
settled by the removal and re-erection of 
the Chapel as St. Stephen’s Church, Mont- 
pelier Place, where it still stands, having 
been redecorated by the late Mr. Walter 
Tapper, A.R.A. 

All three authors have rendered great 
service to the many devotees of Regency 
Brighton, and have, in their respective 
spheres, produced standard works which 
will long survive to tell the story of the 
remarkable development of the Queen of 
Watering Places and the many associations 
with those who patronized it. 

J. L. DENMAN [F] 


Copper Flashings and Weatherings. A 
practicil handbook. Copper Development 
Assn. (Pubn. No. 42.) 93 in. 104 pp. text 
illus. 1947, 

A practical handbook, compiled to give 
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details of copper sheet and strip as used for 
flashings, weatherings, damp-proof courses, 
rainwater goods, etc.; it is intended for 
both designer and craftsman, and as a 
useful guide in specification writing. 


City of Westminster Plan. Prepared by 
J. Rawlinson and W. R. Davidge for the 
Westminster City Council. 12 in. ? in. 
vili + 78 pp. + front. + 7 maps + pls. 
[Lond.] 1946. 

Westminster covers about four square 
miles, extending from the Royal Albert 
Hall to the Law Courts and from the Bays- 
water Road and Oxford Street in the north 
to the River Thames in the south. This 
Report was written in 1946, and its pro- 
posals are therefore of an interim nature, 
to be revised in due course to accord with 
major decisions since made by the L.C.C. 
and the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. 

The main sections deal with traffic and 
road proposals, land redevelopment in 
Special Areas and control of development. 
The Report is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and includes seven maps in colour. 
Appendices list streets and places which 
should be subject to special architectural 
control, and buildings and monuments of 
national, architectural, artistic or historic 
interest. 


Paint, Colour-Wash and Climbing Plants. 
Georgian Pamphlet No. 3, by Christopher 
Hussey. The Georgian Group. 4to. pp. 16. 
1947. Is. 

This pamphlet, which should be studied 
carefully by householders and local authori- 
ties, deals with esthetic rather than 
technical aspects of painting externally. It 
covers general principles governing win- 
dows, stone buildings, plaster and rendered 
brickwork, stucco, ironwork. There are 
also sections on cement paint and on wall 
planting, the latter including useful tabu- 
lated information. 


Der Soziale Wohnungsbau und Seine 
Forderung in Ziirich 1942-45. Ziirich: City— 
Hochbauamt [Building Dept.]. 11} in. 
113 pp. text illus. [1946.] 

This attractively produced and illustrated 
booklet gives an account of the compre- 
hensive housing activity in Ziirich during 
the war years, which in many ways will 
interest the British reader. While it is 
obvious that conditions and standards in 
Switzerland vary from those in use over 
here there is a similarity of approach which 
is pleasing to note. The publication shows 
a considerable number of new housing 
areas illustrated by layout plans, house 
types and photographs. In each case there 
is a table giving important data as to num- 
bers of dwellings, floor areas, development 
cost and building cost. 

Switzerland, being a mountainous 
country, has always excelled in_ site 
planning taking every possible advantage 
of the contours, and the booklet contains 
many instances to reaffirm this impression. 
Indeed, the layout plans which are shown 
are worthy of study and offer a good lesson 
in detail siting which is so essential in 
achieving a satisfactory result. Meticulous 





care is displayed in contour-alignin: the 
buildings, and there is in spite of s: und 
orientation of the dwellings none of ‘hat 
discouraging regimentation to be dis- 
cerned which was so typical of many 1-:ter- 
war schemes on the Continent. Nor does 
hilly land permit that sort of bv ring 
drawing-board geometry which still per- 
sists in countries with flatter building - ites, 

As regards space standards it ap; ears 
that the Swiss plans are slightly b low 
British standards, and while in the internal 
planning much skill is evidently displayed 
the treatment of ancillaries varies irom 
practices over here. The ever-present 
problems of refuse bin, coal and bicycle 
shed, back porch and back door to kitchen 
which are so important in planning in this 
country do not seem to worry the Swiss 
planner; nor does the question of the access 
to rear in terrace housing. In such matters, 
one feels, British practices probably make 
for more convenience; but then, national 
habits differ. 

Another point is the frequent occurrence 
of a bathroom on the ground floor to 
ensure economy and further the fact that 
bathroom and w.c. are separate only ina 
few cases. A separate w.c. on the ground 
floor is seldom provided. As regards equip- 
ment the reader will notice that the en- 
closed stove replaces the fireplace, which 
in a colder climate would be inefficient; 
that the stove is the better heating appliance 
all-round is a fact besides. The same skill 
which is apparent in the planning of the 
houses is evident, too, in the arrangement 
of the flat buildings of which a number is 
included mostly of the three-storied variety 
very much on familiar lines. The remarks 
concerning ancillaries do also apply to 
these schemes. 

In the elevational treatment it seems 
that the Swiss are striking a happy balance 
between traditional and modern ideas, 
though it must be admitted that the tra- 
ditional outlook seems to be winning at 
least in some of the schemes illustrated. 
The general impression is pleasing enough, 
and there seems to exist a basic canon of 
fenestration and detail design which while 
avoiding monotony is yet conducive to 
unity. On the whole, however, one might 
wish for less restraint and a little more 
boldness and the same feeling might be 
expressed with regard to the adherence to 
traditional conceptions. 

WALTER SEGAL 


Greenock. Portal of the Clyde. An outline 
plan and programme for redevelopment by 
Sir Frank Mears. (Corporation — of 
Greenock.) 7} in. x 10 in. 52 pp. incl. pls. 
3 pls. double-pl. map. text diags. 
Greenock. 1947. 3s. 
This slender report is an outline study of 
an area, south of the Clyde estuary where 
sO many wartime convoys formed up, 
which includes Greenock and the burghs of 
Port Glasgow and Greenock, together with 
the villages of Inverkip and Wemyss Bay. 
An analysis is made of commerce and 
manufactures, transport and population 
trends; proposals are made for the zoning 
of Greenock and for harbour road and 
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Simplified Engineering for Architects and 
Builders, oy Harry Parker. 2nd ed. 7} in. x 
_ 245 p>. text diags. New York: John 
Wiley; Lond.: Chapman & Hall. 1947. 
(35. 6d. 

This is (:e second edition of a practical 
handboo. first published in 1938. It has 
been thor oughly revised and supplemented 
i accord with new building code require- 
ments, and further tables and problems 
have been added. 


York: A Plan for Progress and Preservation, 
by the iate Prof. S. D. Adshead, C. J. 
Minter and C. W. C. Needham. 12 in. 
38 pp. incl. pl. map + (4) pls. text illus. 
(York.] 1948. 

The book’s first major statement is ‘The 
object of Town Planning is to provide . . . 
conditions . . . that are healthy, con- 
venient and pleasant. This is a compara- 
tively simple task when planning new 
towns in open land, but the problem. . . 
in existing towns is much more difficult. 
it becomes most formidable in the case of 
an ancient City such as York.’ 

A plan for a City is concerned with ten 
main fields of survey and recommendations 
based on the findings, first in outline, then 
in detail. This book treats one aspect 
seriously, namely historic buildings and 
esthetic effect. Messrs. Minter and 
Needham state in their foreword that this 
is an interim report, suggesting outline 
recommendations. York, a town of ‘con- 
spicuous consumption’, is primarily a 
centre of administration and education, 
afact not stated. The important questions 
of employment, retail trade and commerce 
are omitted. Population trends are barely 
mentioned. Industry, Education and 
Housing are only touched on in connection 
with architectural effect, or as ‘new 
housing estates’ (location unknown). With 
regard to future development, and in spite 
of the powers of control conferred by the 
1947 Act, these planners state ‘a new Outer 
Ring Road is now proposed much further 
outside the City and clear of probable 
future development.’ 

Those aspects covered are treated with 
considerable vagueness. The degree of 
trafic congestion, parking space acreage, 
and the existing road system are sum- 
marized thus: ‘Traffic conditions were very 
bad during last summer’. An accident map 
is referred to but not published. A traffic 
volume count was made in September 1946, 
but duration and census points are not 
stated. The new Outer Ring Road (the old 
stock solution) enclosing apparently the 
whole proposed built-up area and twice as 
much space in addition as a Green Belt, is 
put forward without an origin and destina- 
lion traffic census to prove whether or no 
the ‘Continuous stream of vehicles which 
-.. Must be seen to be believed’ has 
business in the city. An Inner Ring Road 
will be completed when the gas works is 
rebuilt on an unspecified site. Rail com- 
munications in so important a junction as 
York are dismissed as not affecting the 
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planning of the central area ‘to any great 
extent’. Re-siting the station and alteration 
to the track are proposed ‘in another 50 
years or so’. 

The Land Use Survey is based on 1939 
records and apparently not brought up to 
date by field work though six years of war 
have gone by since then. The open air 
market is removed to an area ‘of in- 
sufficient space’ on the assumption that 
retail trade would be absorbed by local 
‘ordinary shops’, without stating how or 
when. 

This pretty pamphlet, well printed, with 
good photographs and gay maps, is 
primarily designed as an exhibition guide. 
An admirable map of 1822 is reproduced, 
indicating ‘unplanned’ road improvements 
carried out during the subsequent hundred 
years. The remaining maps are without 
scales, no diagram is given showing the 
relationship between large and small scale 
maps, but no doubt the exhibition corrects 
this. No doubt, too, the exhibition shows 
tables of precise information and states main 
lines of policy. Unfortunately, the book is 
sent out alone as literature on planning. It 
ends with a quotation from the Scriptures: 
Be of good Courage (Ezra 10, 4). 

D. F. BOYD [4] 


King George’s Fields Foundation: Interim 
Report 1936-46. (King George V National 
Memorial, cover title.) 11 in. < 83 in. 
vi + 34 pp. + pls. +2 folding maps. 
{Lond. 1947.] 

The Administrative Council, responsible 
for the playing fields side of the National 
Memorial to King George V, has issued 
this interim report covering the first ten 
years of its work, to the end of 1946. 
Illustrations include photographs of en- 
trance details and heraldic panels, layout 
plans, and also maps of Great Britain 
showing the distribution of approved 
schemes. 


The Genesis of Freemasonry. An account 
of the Rise and Development of Free- 
masonry in its Operative, Accepted, and 
early Speculative Phases, by Douglas 
Knoop and G. P. Jones. (Pubns. of the 
University of Manchester, ccxcix.) 83 in. 
pp. x -+- 334. Manchester University Press. 
1947. 18s. 

In collaboration over some 20 years, Pro- 
fessor Douglas Knoop and Dr. G. P. Jones 
have investigated the origin of free- 
masonry, and this volume summarizes 
their findings on the many phases of the 
subject. Primarily addressed to  Free- 
masons, it is valuable to all who are in- 
terested in building and architecture, es- 
pecially Chapters II, III] and IV, which give 
a succinct account of The Medizval Build- 
ing Industry, The Organization of Masons 
in the Middle Ages, and The MS. Consti- 
tutions of Masonry. Though it refers mainly 
to England and Scotland, continental or- 
ganization also is described. 

The present writer cannot discuss the 
‘masonic’ aspect of the book; there, as on 
the organization of the building industry 
and on economics, the authors speak with 
authority. The book is least satisfactory 


when it deals with architecture as such. 
Too little is made (p. 87) of the ‘architec- 
tural’ secrets of the medizval master—pro- 
portion, geometrical setting-out, design; as 
opposed to the manual trade-secrets of 
hewing stone to a predetermined shape, 
bedding and setting. A preoccupation with 
documents has misled the authors into 
supposing (p. 110) that ‘there was very 
little ecclesiastical building for a good many 
years before the Reformation’, whereas 
there was a spate of late monastic works 
between 1500 and 1530, and a wave of 
parish church building second only to that 
under Edward IV and Henry VII. 

The decline of the Master Mason (p. 124) 
is over-simplified. Far from becoming less 
important during the reign of Henry VIII, 
the chief building craftsmen almost for the 
first time reached the higher posts of 
‘Surveyor’ and ‘Controller’ of works. 
Master masons and carpenters were just 
arriving at an assured position, when the 
cup was dashed from their lips by the 
change of style, which (pace the authors, 
p. 109) very deeply affected the operative 
masons, closing the door on promotion to 
‘professional’ rank. 

The positions of some of the early 
‘accepted’ lodges give rise to fascinating 
speculation: was the operative (?) lodge 
which prepared the lost Levander- York MS. 
Original in 1560 (p. 154-5) that of York 
Minster, whose last medieval master, John 
Forman, had died only two years earlier? 
And was the lodge in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, apparently joined by Sir Christopher 
Wren in 1691 (p. 169) descended from the 
‘new lodge’ of the Cathedral, of which 
Stephen Lote was Warden in 1381, and 
beside whose tracing-house Henry Yevele 
had premises ‘once of John Marberer’? 
JOHN HARVEY 


Bidar. Its History and Monuments. by 
G. Yazdani, M.A., Litt.D., O.B.E. 114 in. 
xv + 240 pp. + 130 pls. Lond.: Oxford 
University Press. 1947. £5. 

There is little to indicate that Bidar, the 
city of which the architectural remains are 
dealt with in this book, was a place of 
much importance before its capture by the 
Afghan Mahammad bin Tughluq_ in 
A.D. 1322, and there are practically no 
remains of buildings before 1422, when the 
Baihman Prince Ahmad secured this pro- 
vince and made Bidar his capital. The fort 
and adjacent town were then laid out and 
the lines of defence given protective walls 
and moats. The fort, which contained the 
royal palace and its subsidiary buildings, 
enclosed an area of high ground about 
half a mile by three-quarters which, how- 
ever, included two indentations on the west 
in one of which a tank some two acres in 
area was formed; the town, measuring 
about a mile each way, extended from the 
fort southward and contained an important 
Madrasa and other buildings. 

The rulers of Bidar, till it was taken by 
Aurangzeb the Mogul in 1656, were of 
Afghan or Persian origin, and their build- 
ings were very little influenced by Hindu 
design, only one of the features illustrated 
showing this, in a structure carved in wood. 
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The various buildings, palaces, mosques, 
tombs, etc., which are well and compre- 
hensively shown by plans and photographs 
are all definitely Persian in form and con- 
struction, and the walls are veneered with 
glazed tiling and inlays such as would be 
seen in Persia and which were probably the 
work of Persian craftsmen imported thence 
to the Deccan. The striking effect of the 
rich colouring and varied patterns in these 
veneers compensates in a measure for the 
lack of architectural vigour and a frequent 
disregard of proportion that characterizes 
this type of design, and even in the present 
ruined state of the buildings affords much 
of interest. The later story of Bidar is 
unfortunately one of neglect and decay; 
with the exception of the mosques, tombs 
and picturesque walls and gates, almost all 
the buildings are in a state of ruin, and 
even the careful attention they are receiving 
from the Hyderabad Archeological De- 
partment can do no more than preserve 
them from further disintegration. 


The author of this book has taken an 
active part in this undertaking and de- 
scribes all the more important remains, 
including translations of the numerous in- 
scriptions that are embodied in the decora- 
tive tiling, and his work has been published 
in its present elaborate form at the expense 
of the Government of Hyderabad, which 
has also made Bidar more accessible to the 
student and the general public by means 
of a railway and good road developments. 

H. V. LANCHESTER [F] 


Home and Environment, by Walter Segal. 
11 in. 84 in. xviii + 226 pp. + pls. + 
endpapers. Leonard Hill. 1948. £1 17s. 6d. 
It is refreshing to discover a book full of 
ideas, expressed in a number of sensitive, 
well executed drawings and diagrams. 
Home and Environment is divided into 
three parts, the first dealing with the small 
house in general, but with emphasis on 
the human environment, as suggested by 
the title, part two deals with flats and 
maisonettes, and part three with site 
planning. 

As stated in the preface most of the 
material is based on Mr. Segal’s articles 
and illustrations published in the technical 
press over a number of years, and he 
modestly states that no pretence is made to 
cover every aspect of an almost inex- 
haustible subject. 


Perhaps it is unfair, therefore, to tender 
the criticism that too much has been 
attempted, which detracts from the very 
high standard of work expressed in part 
one, the house, and sections of part three, 
showing housing layout patterns. The 
remainder of the material gives the im- 
pression of being unreal and unrelated to 


fundamental basic principles of con- 
struction, services, building costs, heat 
losses, etc. 


The author makes a real contribution to 
present-day conceptions of planning by his 
exceedingly able and interesting handling 
of the ‘patio house’, a form of building one 
can only wish soon to experience in bricks 
and mortar. 
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I have no hesitation in strongly recom- 
mending this book to anyone concerned 
with the planning of the small house and 
its surroundings, mainly because of the 
stimulating unorthodox conceptions of 
plan related to our every day housing 
problems. C. S. MARDALL [4] 


Village Housing in the Tropics. With 
special reference to West Africa. By Jane 
B. Drew and E. Maxwell Fry. London: 
Lund Humphries. 1947. 

This short handbook discusses the whole 
field of tropical village housing and 
planning, and in a series of concise 
chapter summaries makes recommenda- 
tions on each aspect of the problem. The 
only doubt raised by this considerable 
achievement is that insufficient considera- 
tion is given to two aspects of the appli- 
cation of these detailed solutions; the wider 
issue of the standards which should dictate 
housing policy, and the practical methods 
for the execution of housing and planning 
projects. 

The work is intended as a handbook for 
District Commissioners and Officers, and 
it is particularly because housing has been 
traditionally dealt with in an ad hoc manner 
that the problem of basic standards is of 
such importance. Experience suggests that 
overcrowding, and the resultant mixing of 
the sexes in the same bedrooms, constitutes 
the most serious housing problem—par- 
ticularly in semi-urbanised communities 
where tribal social customs have been 
weakened or lost. An essential preliminary 
to any economic and physical plan for 
housing needs must be based on a system 
of standards of accommodation both as 
regards size and number of rooms. The 
same requirements apply to housing den- 
sity standards—though perhaps with less 
force in rural areas. 

Housing and planning for backward 
agricultural communities, whether in the 
tropics or elsewhere, always faces the 
problem that ‘housing schemes’ however 
extensive and well organized can do no 
more than touch the surface of this vast 
problem. If the supply is ever to meet the 
demand, the houses must be built by mass 
organizations of the people themselves, 
from a desire to improve their own 
standards by their own effort. The prin- 
ciple of self-help, and the methods by 
which technical advice and assistance to 
such movements can be organized, is of 
fundamental importance if the solution of 
the housing question is to contribute to the 
development of backward peoples—and is 
to avoid the faults of ‘spoon feeding’ and 
the feeling of inferiority. 

Until 1939, the subject of housing and 
planning had no qualified representation 
in -the Colonial Office. Today, after nine 
years, the skeleton of an expert advisory 
service in Whitehall and the Colonies has 
been created, and an architect has been 
appointed to co-ordinate research on 
tropical housing, attached to the Building 
Research Station. While a variety of 
Government papers and monographs on 
restricted aspects of the problem exist, no 
major study of the subject has ever been 


published. For this reason alon:, this 
handbook is an important contribu ion, 
The illustrations and diagrams ar: clear 
and well adapted for the purpose of the 
book. The suggested designs of new build. 
ings—houses, shops and community entres 
are somewhat unadventurous; pi mitiye 
peoples, uninhibited by architectura styles 
will accept an esthetic which | zicalhy 
arises from a scientific use and adapt .tionof 
traditional materials, and which is c {ferent 
from the solutions to which they have been 
accustomed. L. DE SY! LAS [4j 


Painting from A to Z, by James Lawrance. 
3rd ed. 93 in. 346 pp. text illus. Manchester: 
Sutherland Pubg. Co. 1947. £1 5s. 

This is the third (austerity) edition of g 
book which was first published in 135, As 
the title implies, it is a comprehens've sur- 
vey both of the ingredients of the many 
paints now on the market and of their 
application for various purposes. The text 
has been revised and augmented, additional 
illustrations have been included, 2nd the 
index has been considerably enlarged. 


Local Style in English Architecture, by 
Thomas Dinnam Atkinson, F.R.1.B.A. 83 in, 
viii + 183 pp. + 74 pls. text illus. B. T. 
Batsford. 1947. 15s. 

Every serious student of historica! archi- 
tecture, who pursues his investigations in 
the field, must be struck with the pre- 
valence in each district throughout the land 
of characteristics of design, construction 
and decoration which, if not peculiar to, 
are certainly distinctive of that locality, 
And this is more particularly the case in 
respect to church architecture, an aspect 
of the question to which, but for a few 
short notes on houses, the author confines 
himself exclusively. 

In the volume before us the author 
examines the various factors contributory 
to local style, geological, racial, religious, 
foreign influence, pecuniary resources facili- 
ties of transport and fashion, and discusses 
each aspect at considerable length, and 
with ability. Of particular interest are 
Chapter I on Geology and Geography, 
Chapter 9 on Church Towers, and 
Chapter 10 on Timber Construction, 
Buildings and Roofs. The appendices on 
subjects ranging from abstracts of con- 
tracts to Easter sepulchres are also useful. 
Two points call for attention; the illus- 
trations are dispersed throughout the book 
with little or no relation to the descriptive 
text, and in a volume devoted so largel) 
to churches English Architecture is a mis- 
leading title. In our opinion the gaudy 
jacket does little credit to the subject 
matter of the work. 

There is here a wealth of information, 
obviously collected with great care and 
diligence, though we could have wished 
that the material which is quoted from 
recently published works had _ received 
greater supplement from original research. 
The volume is profusely illustrated by 
plans, line drawings and photographs, and 
is a serious and most valuable contribution 
to the history of English Church Archi- 
tecture. SIDNEY TOY [Fl 
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English Masters of Black-and-White series. 
Sir Join Tenniel, by Frances Sarzano. 
96 pp. text illus. George Cruikshank, by 
Ruari \fcLean. 100 pp. text illus. Richard 
Doyle, by Doria Hambourg. 96 pp. text 
illus. e:ch 9 in. by 7 in. Art and Technics. 
1948. Ss. 6d. 

The new series on English Masters of 
Black-and-White, aims at giving in each 
volume a Short essay on one artist and a 
varied selection of reproductions. It is in- 
tended mainly for the younger generation, 
to whom the artists’ names are familiar, 
but to whom their works, with a few ex- 
ceptions such as the illustrations to Alice 
or the cover of PUNCH, are almost 
unknown. 

The first three masters dealt with are 
Victorians. George Cruikshank, the earliest 
of the trio, was born in 1792 and lived for 
over 80 years. The son of Isaac Cruikshank, 
also a caricaturist, George early learnt the 
rudiments of his profession. He was suc- 
cessful while still a young man, following 
Gilray and Rowlandson as the leading 
caricaturist of England. He is best known 
now for his illustrations to Robinson 
Crusoe and above all Oliver Twist, but here 
are also given a varied selection from his 
other works including some delightful 
illustrations from the Comic Almanac and 
Tough Yarns and one or two rather grim 
ones from the Drunkard. 

As Cruikshank will always be remem- 
bered as the visual creator of Fagin, so is 
Tenniel’s name linked with the characters 
of Lewis Carroll. So successful are the 
illustrations that they are an essential part 
of the two Alice books. Sir John Tenniel 
was connected with PUNCH for over 50 years 
and in it appeared a large part of his work. 


His cartoons had an enormous influence on 
the public and some of the most famous, 
including ‘Dropping the Pilot’, ‘Pas de 
Deux’ and the superb ‘Eagle in Love’ are 
here reproduced. 

Richard Doyle (1824-83) is the least 
familiar name of the three, though his 
cover for PUNCH is universally known. 
Apart from the drawings for PUNCH, and 
his delicate and amusing initials which 
have never been surpassed, his best work 
was the illustrating of the Newcomes. 

Through the works of these three artists 
we get a clearer view of Victorian life. 
Their sense of humour sometimes seems 
rather different from ours and the earlier 
copies of PUNCH can be very baffling. 
Though the caricatures have, in general, 
less personal viciousness and more senti- 
ment perhaps than their 18th-century pre- 
decessors, yet their effect is as biting and, 
because of the greater audience, far more 
widespread in influence. 

This series is well produced, though some 
of the illustrations, particularly of the 
etchings, have inevitably lost in reproduc- 
tion. They are well chosen and make one 
wish to see the complete originals. The 
texts give the main biographical facts and 
relate the artists to their surroundings, but 
they are rather too brief to be satisfying. 

ELIZABETH WILLIAMS 


Bricks and Modern Research, by B. Butter- 
worth. 74 in. xiii + 160 pp. + pls. text 
illus. Crosby Lockwood. 1948. 10s. 6d. 

The author of this book is a research 
chemist working at the Building Research 
Station. He has set out to explain in simple 
terms the fundamental factors which in- 
fluence the behaviour of bricks and has 


succeeded in describing such properties as 
porosity, absorption, frost resistance and 
the like in a way which makes this book of 
general interest in addition to its being a 
source of information on bricks and brick- 
work. 

One or two chapters, particularly near 
the beginning of the book, are rather 
heavy going, and it is a little difficult to 
appreciate the need for them when they 
are read, but this becomes apparent in the 
later chapters where the properties of most 
direct interest to architects are described. 

Those who have been brought up on 
data in old text books will suffer some 
shocks and have to re-orientate some of 
their ideas, but they will find it difficult to 
refute the clear statements backed by 
scientific research and illustrated in many 
cases by excellent photographs. 

It is impossible to describe the scope of 
the book fully, but it deals briefly with the 
nature of the raw material and method of 
manufacture before discussing such things 
as variability in quality, mechanical 
strength, pores, frost resistance and other 
physical properties, salts and chemical 
effects. 

The author explains why, owing to the 
present incompleteness of knowledge, it is 
not possible yet to write a standard specifi- 
cation for quality requirements of -clay 
bricks, discusses briefly brick combined 
with mortar and finishes with a chapter on 
the future of brickwork in which he ven- 
tures the opinion that looking well ahead 
there is a very gloomy prospect for brick 
manufacturers unless they revise their 
attitude and get busy with some real 
development work. 

C. C. HANDISYDE [A] 





Canadian Architects’ Annual Assembly 


THE FORTY-FIRST annual conference or 
‘Assembly’ of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada, of which an account 
has been sent us by Mr. William F. 
Gardiner, F.R.A.I.C., of Vancouver, makes 
an interesting comparison with our British 
Architects’ Conference of which we pub- 
lish a report in this JOURNAL. Held this year 
in Ottawa from 23 to 25 February, the 
R.A.I.C. Assembly differs from our Con- 
ference in being partly a business meeting, 
which is a practical necessity in a country 
of great distances where Council members 
cannot meet once a month as they do in 
Great Britain. 

The first day was devoted to the business 
of the Royal Canadian Institute, and in- 
cluded discussions on the JOURNAL OF THE 
R.A.I.C. and on architectural education. 
Mr. Gardiner mentions a book, Archi- 
tecture as a Vocation, which had been 
distributed to the various Provincial De- 
partments of Education, universities and 
schools which seems to us an idea worth 
copying. It was also proposed to create 
a travelling exhibition of work from the 
schools of architecture to be shown to all 
universities. Later, the College of Fellows 
of the R.A.I.C. held a business meeting. 

On the morning of the second day the 
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Assembly was welcomed by the Mayor of 
Ottawa, and the reports of the Council, 
the President’s report and the reports of 
standing committees were accepted. After 
that, Dr. John C. MacKenzie presented a 
seminar on hospitals, in which he appears 
to have said some hard things about 
architects, but no doubt our Canadian 
colleagues knew how to answer him. Pro- 
fessor Robert F. Leggett of McGill 
University then presented a seminar on 
Building Research. He emphasized that 
there was no short cut to a solution of the 
housing problem. There followed the 
installation ceremony of the College of 
Fellows, in which some 40 Fellows wore 
caps, gowns and insignia—something archi- 
tects do not have in our ancient land of 
ceremony; several new Fellows wereelected. 

That Canadian architects do not differ 
much in their tastes from British architects 
was shown by the evening entertainments, 
one of which was in the Officers’ Mess at 
Lansdowne Park, where the Ottawa 
Chapter were the hosts and provided an 
entertainment written, produced and staged 
by themselves. From some of the titles of 
the skits—‘Civil Service Security’,“ Lousing 
the Housing’ and ‘How Some Engineers 
Imagine Some Architects’—it can be in- 


ferred that the evening was anything but 
dully formal. The second evening’s enter- 
tainment was preceded by the President’s 
reception and banquet in the Chateau 
Laurier. It had been intended to present 
an Honorary Degree to Prime Minister 
McKenzie King, but he was unable to be 
present because of ill-health. British archi- 
tects can agree that they have scored 
slightly over our Canadian colleagues in 
that Mr. McKenzie King was elected an 
Honorary Fellow of the R.I.B.A. in 1944. 

During the third day the Council of the 
R.A.I.C. met and elected Mr. A. C. Hazel- 
grove of Ottawa as President, the Honorary 
Officers and the Executive Council. In the 
afternoon Mr. J. A. Easton, Technical 
Consultant of the Ontario Department of 
Education, presented a seminar on schools. 
Members also visited the Hunter Building 
for an examination of the work of the 
National Capital Planning Service, and 
they saw the model of the new National 
Capital of Ottawa. There was also an exhi- 
bition of building materials and methods 
in the Chateau Laurier. 

Our Canadian colleagues appear to have 
their share of New World hustle, judging 
from the amount of business, instruction 
and recreation they packed into three days. 
Moreover ourcorrespondent, Mr. Gardiner, 
seems to have found it all very enjoyable as 
doubtless did the other Canadian architects 
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Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Cessation of Membership 

Under the provisions of Bye-law 21 the fol- 
lowing has ceased to be a member of the 
R.1.B.A.: 

As Licentiate. John Peter Wilde. 

Associates and the Fellowship 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of 
transferring to the Fellowship are reminded 
that if they wish to take advantage of the next 
available election they should send the neces- 
sary nomination forms to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., as soon as possible. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


R.I.B.A. Examination for the Office of Building 
Surveyor under Local Authorities 

At the R.I.B.A. Examination for the Office of 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities 
held on 21, 22 and 23 April 1948, eight candi- 
dates presented themselves, and the following 
were successful: Mr. Harry Hill (Prescot, 
Lancs), Mr. James A. Vickers (St. Albans), and 
Mr. Eric Wagstaff (Chelmsford). 


R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships 
of Drawings Submitted 
Competitors are reminded that it is the prac- 
tice to illustrate a number of the drawings sub- 
mitted in the competitions for the R.I.B.A. 
Prizes and Studentships. 

While there 1s no desire to restrict the 
freedom of competitors in any way, it is sug- 
gested that they should bear this fact in mind 
in considering the layout of their drawings in 
relation to the total area of paper allowed for 
any particular prize. Drawings which have 
been pasted together into one large sheet are 
difficult to reproduce satisfactorily; it is almost 
always essential to reproduce a large sheet in 
sections, and this generally means that the 
main title can only be reproduced in part on 
any given section. 

Competitors should also remember the im- 
portance of clarity and contrast in the pre- 
paration of their drawings. Designs executed 
in faint pencil and wash are difficult to repro- 
duce satisfactorily. If drawings are executed in 
pencil alone they can sometimes be reproduced 
at some extra expense by deep etching process, 
but the use of a wash on pencil means that a tone 
block is necessary, and in a tone block the 
pencil work will tend to disappear. 

It is not suggested that competitors should 
hamper themselves in drawing technique by 
adopting only those methods which give good 
reproduction. Contrast in rendered competition 
drawings is, however, important. 


COMPETITIONS 


Competition for Leigham Court Road Housing 
Site, Lambeth 

The Mayor, Aldermen and Councillors of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Lambeth invite 
architects of any nationality resident in the 
United Kingdom to submit designs in com- 
petition for housing proposed to be erected on 
a site in Leigham Court Road, Streatham, 
S.W.16. 


IHustration 


Assessor: Mr. C. H. James, R.A. [F]. 

Premiums: £500, £200, £100. 

Last day for submitting designs: 31 December 
1948. 

Last day for questions: | September 1948. 
Conditions may be obtained on application 

NOT LATER THAN | JULY to Mr. O. L. Roberts, 
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Town Clerk, 
Hill, S.W.2. 
Deposit: 


Lambeth Town Hall, Brixton 
£228. 
New Memorial Building at Great Russell Street, 
W.C.1, for the T.U.C. 
The Genera! Council of 
Congress invites architects of British nation- 
ality, or architects resident in this country, to 
submit designs in competition for the T.U.C. 
Memorial Building, which they propose to 
erect On a site in Great Russell Street, London. 
Assessor: Sir Percy Thomas, O.B.E., Hon. 
LL.D., P.P.R.1I.B.A. 
Premiums: £2,000, £1,000 and £500. 
Last day for submitting designs: 30 June 1948. 
Conditions may be obtained on application 
to the General Secretary, Trades Union Con- 
gress, Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 
Deposit: £2 2s 


the Trades Union 


International Town Planning Competition 
Stockholm’s Town Planning Board invites ex- 
perts of all countries to take part in a competi- 
tion in connection with a new main artery 
between the districts of Soédermalm and 
Ostermalm (Norra Djurgarden) via Sédra 
Djurgarden. 

Assessors: 

The commissioner for the town planning de- 
partment, Helge Berglund, chairman. 
Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie [F]. 
Hakon Ahlberg. architect. 

Anders Ahlén, civil engineer. 

David Anger, civil engineer. 

Professor Anker Engelund. 

The commissioner for the harbour department, 
Harald Goransson. 

Hans von Heland, assistant city treasurer. 
Sven Markelius, city planning director. 

Ernst Sundstrém, civil engineer. 

Gunnar Wetterling, city architect. 

Premiums: 


The jury have at their disposal the sum of 


60,000 Swedish crowns. Of this, 48,000 crowns 
shall be awarded in prizes, and 12,000 crowns 
used for purchasing proposals. Four prizes shal} 
be awarded. Unless a unanimous jury decide to 
the contrary, the first prize shall be 20,000 
crowns. 

The lowest prize shall not be less than 6,000 
crowns, nor the lowest purchasing price less 
than 3,500 crowns. Winning entries, or pro- 
posals purchased, become the property of 
Stockholm City without further compensation. 
Last day for submitting designs: 1 April 1949. 

Conditions may be obtained from Tavlings- 
funktionéren, Stockholm stads_ stadsplane- 
kontor, Stadshuset, Stockholm. 

Deposit: 100 Swedish crowns. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 

York and East Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. H. White [A], 6 High 
Petergate, York. 

Royal Society of Ulster 
Mr. A. F. Lucy, 


Architects. President 
13 Lombard Street, Belfast. 
Northern Architectural ———— Tees-Side 
Branch. President, Mr. Pearson Rudd [ZL] 
c/o Messrs. Kitching a Co. ., 21 Albert Road, 
Middlesbrough, Yorks. Hon. Secretary, Mrs. 
M. Nattress [4], Springfield, Hartburn Lane, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 

Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Hunting- 
donshire Association of Architects, Bedfordshire 
Branch. Chairman, Mr. S. V. Goodman [L], 
Deputy County Architect, Shire Hall, Bedford. 
Birmingham and Five Counties Architectural 
Association, Coventry Society of Architects. 


Chairman, Mr. A. H. Gardner [F], 11 Eaton 
Road, Coventry. 

South Eastern Society of Architects, Can erbyy, 
District Chapter. Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. M. V. 


Messenger [A], 148 High Street, Herne Bay 
Kent. & 
Institute of South African Architects, T: insyag| 
Provincial Institute “Z Architects. President 
Mr. W. D. Howie [A], Faculty of Archi cture 


Witwatersrand, Milner Park, Johanneshurg, 


West Yorkshire Society of Architects. Pr. sident 
Mr. B. Chippindale [LZ], Dale Chamber... Daje 
Street, Kirkgate, Bradford. 

Essex, Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire Socier; 
of “Ne 4p President, Mr. R. C. Foster, 
M.B.E., M.C. [F], Midland Bank Chambers. 
Buckhurst ini, Essex. Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. 
Evan Jones [4], 42 St. Barnabas Road. 
Walthamstow, London, E.17. 


Chelmsford Chapter of the Society. Chairman, 
Mr. G. G. O'Neill [F], 65 Springfield Road, 
Chelmsford. Hon. Secretary, Mr. S. E. Bragg 
[4], 11 St. Fabian’s Drive, Chelmsford. 


Cambridge Chapter of the Essex, Cambridge 
and Hertfordshire Society of "Architects 
Annual General Meeting 

The Annual General Meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Chapter was held in the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, on Thursday 8 April 1948, when 
a large percentage of members attended. The 
following officers were elected: Mr. P. Bicknell 
[F] (Chairman), Mr. L. J. Gomme [L] (Vice- 
Chairman), Mr. W. E. Marston [A] (Hon. 
Secretary), Mr. T. H. Corner [A] (Hon. 
Treasurer), Mr. D. H. Loukes [F] (Public 
Relations Officer), Mr. G. Sherwin (Hon. 
Librarian), Messrs. N. T. Myers [F], W. K 
Ferguson [A], W. Lambert-Lee [A], J. E. 
Davison [L], H. H. Parker [L] (Executive 
Committee). 

The chairman stated that the past year had 
been one of exceptional success both in 
activities and increased membership. A full 
programme had been well supported, and the 
membership had passed the century mark. He 
thanked all the officers concerned for their 
excellent co-operation, which had largely 
contributed to the success of the Chapter, and 
with their further support he looked forward 
to the forthcoming year with confidence in 
the continued success of the Chapter’s efforts. 

During the past four months the following 
events had taken place: 

8 January. Informal meeting. Talk on ‘Re- 
frigeration and its Advancement’, by Claude 
van Oppen. 

4 February. Informal meeting. Talk by Peter 
Bicknell [F] (Chairman of the Chapter) on 
‘Some Mountain Draughtsmen’. 

18 March. Informal meeting. Talk on ‘The 
Development of the English House from 
900 A.D. to 1900 A.D.”, by Laurence M. 
Gotch [F]. 

A full programme was being arranged for 
the forthcoming year, which would include a 
talk by W. L. Waide (County Planning Officer 
for Cambridgeshire) on ‘The Implications of 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947’, 
visits to Cambridge Gas Works, Castle 
Hedingham, the Fitzwilliam Museum, King’s 
College, Cambridge, and a river trip to Ely 
Cathedral. Arrangements were also being made 
for an annual dinner to be held in the autumn. 


South Eastern Society of Architects Luncheon 
The President, R.I.B.A., Sir Lancelot Keay, 
K.B.E., was guest of honour at the lunch2on 
of the South Eastern Society of Architects at 
Eastbourne on 1 May over which Mr. Harold 
Anderson [F] President of the Society, presided. 
The distinguished company included Lady 
Keay, the Bishop of Chichester, the Mayor of 
Eastbourne, Major E. M. Cooper-Key, M.P., 
Mr. W. Teeling, M.P., the Mayor and 
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of Brighton, the Mayor and 


fayore: > 
ceepess of Hove, the Mayor of Kingston- 
on-Thanies, and the Deputy Mayor of Guild- 
ford. The chapters of the Society represented 
were Canterbury, Tunbridge Wells, Guildford 


aton. 

ing the loyal toast, Mr. John L. 
. J.P. [F], proposed ‘The Church and 
remarking that the traditions and 
ip of Church and State had given 
England her great stability. The Bishop of 
Chiches.er replied to Mr. Denman’s toast. 
The Mayor of Eastbourne proposed the toast 
of ‘The Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the Allied Societies’. He mentioned that 
the R.I.B.A. President was the son of a former 
Mayor of Eastbourne and Sir Lancelot’s 
brother, who lost his life in a raid, was a 
member of the Borough Engineer’s staff. 

Sir Lancelot Keay, acknowledging, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being in Eastbourne 
again and in paying tribute to his father he 
said he supposed that as the world judges 
riches he was a poor man, but he had a wealth 
of understanding and commonsense, and he 
learned from him the lesson, which was the 
lesson every public servant must learn, that 
if they served the public they could not serve 
themselves. 

On the prospects for architects, Sir Lancelot 
said he was aware of their present anxieties, 
but he felt these anxieties were part of a phase 
which would pass. They were suffering from 
the effects of two wars and they must not be 
dismayed because no preference could be 
shown to them as architects after all the hard- 
ships they had borne. Better times must come 
and better times were already coming. There 
was, for instance, more work than there was 
three months ago, and he was confident there 
would be more work still. Mr. Anderson 
also replied to the toast. He felt that the 
allied societies had the greatest admiration for 
the able manner in which Sir Lancelot had 
led the profession during a very difficult 
period. 

Mr. Cecil Burns [F] proposed ‘The Visitors’, 
responded to by Major E. M. Cooper-Key, 
M.P., Mr. K. I. Julian, and Mr. S. J. Egerton- 
Banks. Mr. Julian is Chairman of the South 
East Metropolitan Regional Hospital Board, 
and he said that the Regional Hospital Boards 
were not the creation of any political party, 
and that when the time came to build new 
hospitals it was their intention to take the 
architectural profession fully into their con- 
fidence and he was quite certain they would 
employ outside and independent professional 
men to assist them in that great work. The 
next 50 years would see an enormous ex- 
tension of hospital work throughout the 
country and the boards would be dictated to 
by no-one. They had freedom of action to 
consult whom they liked and when they liked, 
and that was what they were going to do. ‘But 
beauty,’ said Mr. Julian, ‘will have to be 
combined with utility.’ 

Joint Meeting of Representatives of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland and the 
Royal Society of Ulster Architects 

The President, Sir Lancelot Keay, and the 
Secretary, Mr. C. D. Spragg, were invited by 
the President of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland to be present at one 
of the joint meetings between representatives 
of the R.I.A.I. and the R.S.U.A. 

This took place in Dublin on 11 May, under 
the chairmanship: of Mr. Frank McArdle, 
President of the R.I.A.I., and problems of 
Mutual interest to the profession in both the 
north and south of Ireland were discussed. 
The representative architects present expressed 
their gratitude to Sir Lancelot Keay for sparing 
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the time to visit Dublin again and take part 
in this most useful meeting. 

Following the meeting an informal dinner 
took place under the chairmanship of Mr. 
McArdle, at which other representatives of the 
R.I.A.I. joined the party, and which was also 
attended by Lady Keay and the wives of 
several of those present. The dinner was 
arranged by Mr. Vincent Kelly and was a most 
happy and successful affair. 

Sir Lancelot Keay, in expressing his and 
Lady Keay’s thanks for the hospitality 
accorded to them, referred to the Dublin 
Conference in 1947 and to the exceedingly 
happy relations which existed between the 
architects of Ireland and their colleagues on 
the other side of the Irish Sea. 


Essex, Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire 
Society of Architects 
The Annual General Meeting, which was 


attended by some eighty members, was held 
at the R.I.B.A. on Wednesday 19 May 1948. 
The following officers were elected for the 
coming vear: Mr. R. C. Foster, M.B.E., M.C. 
[F], President; Mr. F. Evan-Jones [4], 
Honorary Secretary; Mr. G. W. Dixon, 
Honorary Treasurer; Mr. C. S. Jaques [A], 
Honorary Registrar; Mr. D. A. Wilkie [F], 
Honorary Auditor; Mr. R. C. Foster, M.B.E., 
M.C. [F), Representative on R.1.B.A. Allied 
Societies Conference; Mr. R. J. Sparrow [A] 
(Colchester), Mr. G. G. O’Neill [F] (Chelms- 
ford), Mr. P. Bicknell [A] (Cambridge), 
Mr. D. F. Lumley [A] (Southend), Mr. D. A. 
Wilkie [F] (Hertfordshire), Mr. R. O. Foster 
[A] (West Essex), Vice-Presidents. (The Chair- 
men of the six Chapters.) 

The Annual Report and Accounts were re- 
ceived and approved, all Chapters reporting a 
considerable increase both in membership and 
activities during the last year. The question of 
reviving the annual dinner was discussed, and 
it was left to the Council of the Society to make 
the necessary arrangements. 

It was resolved that a donation of £40 should 
be made to the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

In his Presidential Address the President re- 
ferred to the fact that this was the coming-of- 
age year of the Essex Society, although it was 
two years later, in 1929, that Cambridgeshire 
and Hertfordshire joined to form the three 
counties society. He spoke of the excellent 
way in which the Chapters had recovered 
energy since the war and of his hope that 
returned service members, whose vigorous 
architectural outlook he had found so encour- 
aging, were well represented in the running 
of the Chapters. Mr. Foster went on to discuss 
the difficulties facing architects in private 
practice at the present time, and suggested 
that Chapters could help by collecting informa- 
tion about the work which their members were 
doing, or were capable of doing, so that it 
might be possible to steer work in the direction 
of those who most needed it. He also made a 
plea that members should cease to argue about 
the respective merits of private or official prac- 
tice, and should all get together for the common 
good of the Society and of the R.I.B.A. After 
referring to the need for craftsmanship and 
quality in all architectural work he spoke of the 
paramount importance of a reduction in costs 
throughout the Building Industry, and of the 
part which the architect must play in bringing 
this about. 

At the conclusion of the meeting members 
were given a delightful and interesting talk on 
the development of the English House from 
900-1900 A.D. by Mr. L. M. Gotch [F]. A 
vote of thanks to the speaker was moved by 
Mr. D. A. Wilkie [F], Chairman of the Hert- 
fordshire Chapter, and seconded by Mr. G. G. 
O’Neill [F], Chairman of the Chelmsford 
Chapter, and was enthusiastically carried. 


The names and addresses of the Secretaries 
of the Society and Chapters are as follows: 
Mr. F. Evan-Jones [A], 42 St. Barnabas Road, 
Walthamstow, E.17, Essex, Cambridge and 
Hertfordshire Society; Mr. W. F. Hurry [A], 
‘Easton’, Straight Road, Lexden, Colchester, 
Colchester Chapter; Mr. S. E. Bragg [A], St. 
Fabian’s Drive, Chelmsford, Chelmsford 
Chapter; Mr. W. E. Marston [A], 15 Chester- 
field Road, Cambridge; Cambridge Chapter; 
Mr. J. Malcom Scott [A], 59 Woodfield Road, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Southend Chapter; Mr. J. E. L. 
Caldwell [A], 83, High Street, Watford, Hert- 
fordshire Chapter; Mr. S. J. Clapp, 8 Queen 
Street, London, E.C.4, West Essex Chapter. 
Annual General Meeting of the Coventry 
Chapter of the Birmingham and Five Counties 
Architectural Association 
The A.G.M. of the Coventry Society of Archi- 
tects was held on 20 May. 

The Chairman, Mr. A. H. Gardner [F], 
R.I.B.A. presented the annual report. 

During the last year the Council had given 
much thought to the need for re-organization 
of the Society, and a new set of rules had been 
prepared and approved, setting out clearly, for 
the first time the exact obligations, financial 
and otherwise, of the Chapter and its parent 
body. It was hoped to publish these rules in the 
next Green Book. 

The Technical Committee and its Secretary, 
Mr. Lewis Clark, had performed very useful 
work for the architectural classes, and he 
recorded his thanks to Mr. H. Jackson, who 
came over from Birmingham to advise the 
Society, and to the new Principal, Mr: H. 
Hoskins, for his interest in the Society; also to 
Mr. H. C. Jarrett and Mr. M. Harris for their 
work as instructors. 

In the Election of Officers for the ensuing 
Session A. H. Gardner was re-elected Chair- 
man, C. F. Redgrave [A] Vice-Chairman, A. W. 
Staniland [L] Hon. Secretary, J. Robinson 
Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. C. H. Osborne [F] 
Hon. Auditor. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Housing and Town Development( Part II) by 
J. H. Forshaw—Correction 

In the May JOURNAL on page 294 showing the 
plan of the Leigh Park, Portsmouth, estate 
(Architect T. L. Marshall [A],) Mr. Marshall 
was described as ‘City Architect and Planning 
Officer.’ This is incorrect as Mr. Marshall is 
City.Planning Architect; there are in the munici- 
pality a ‘City Architect’ and a ‘City Planning 
Officer’. 

Mars Group—C.I.A.M. Post-Graduate Summer 
School 

The Mars Group announces the inauguration 
of the first International Summer School for 
Architects of post-graduate status which, 
through the generosity of the Architectural 
Association, is to take place in the school 
premises from 19 July to 6 September 1948. 
The School is to be held under the egis of 
C.I1.A.M. (Les Congrés Internationaux d’ 
Architecture Moderne), and wil be directed by 
Maxwell Fry, assisted by Jacqueline Tyrwhitt 
and members of the Mars Group. 

The subiects of study wil! centre upon the 
architectural aspects of central urban _ re- 
planning, with addresses and discussions by 
architects of international repute. 

The services of the school staff and visiting 
architects will be voluntary, but all other 
necessary expenses must be met, and a fee of 
£25 will be charged for the course. Applicants, 
who should be of post-graduate status, are in- 
vited to apply without delay to the Bursar, 
C.I.A.M. Summer School of Architecture, 34 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, enclosing 
particulars of training and qualifications, etc., 
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and testimonies of study 
form as possible. 


Royal Academy School of Architecture 

The Royal Academy School of Architecture 1s a 
day school for not more than ten students who 
have taken a British University degree in 
Architecture or have passed the final examina- 
tion of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. Qualified students may be accepted for 
an advanced course of training comprising an 
intensive study of civic architecture and the 
preparation of designs for buildings of national 
importance. The course is for one year and is 
gratuitous. The students will compete each 
year for a Royal Academy Grand Prize of £300, 
and a Second Prize of £150 presented by the 
Lord Fairhaven. 

Students who wish to take this course for the 
year 1948-49 should apply to the Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, W.1, 
stating their age and qualifications, and should 


in as compact a 


send with their application a portfolio of 


studies and designs, on Monday 12 July 1948. 
Selected candidates will be invited to an inter- 
view with the Director of the School, Professor 
A. E. Richardson, R.A. 


R.S.A. Industrial Art Bursaries Competition 
1948 

The Royal Society of Arts offers travelling 
scholarships, each valued at £150, for designs 
in the following industries: Carpets, Dress 
Textiles, Footwear, Furnishing Textiles, 
Leather Goods and Domestic  solid-fuel- 
burning appliances. The Scholarships will 
allow successful candidates to broaden their 
knowledge and experience by travel abroad 
and study of foreign design or to obtain art 
training or industrial experience in this 
country. 

The Scholarships are open to full-time or 
part-time students between 17-30 on | October 
1948, who aim to be industrial designers. Only 
able students may compete, and the decision is 
left to the student’s school Principal, from 
whom entry forms may be obtained. 

The closing date for receipt of forms is 
31 July, and designs submitted in the first 
round will be required by 1 October 1948. 
Detailed brochure of the competitions from 
the Secretary, R.S.A., 6-8 John Adam Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2, or from principals or head- 
masters of schools of art and technical colleges. 
Royal Artillery Commemoration Book 
A Royal Artillery War Commemoration Book, 
1939-45, is in course of production. The book 
will contain a large number of pictures and 
illustrations, but chapter headings, illustrations, 
text illustrations and tailpieces for some of the 
articles now in preparation are still required. 

The Editor of the book, Brigadier W. E. 
Duncan, C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C., thinks that as 
many architects served in the Royal Artillery 
during the late war some might be prepared to 
provide illustrations and chapter headings. 
They are invited to communicate with the 
Chairman, Royal Artillery War Commemora- 
tion Book, 15a Maresfield Gardens, London, 
N.W.3. 

The Franco-British Union of Architects 
1948 Annual General Meeting 

The Franco-British Union of Architects is a 
society composed of approximately equal 
numbers of French and British members, which 
developed from the friendly relations created 
in 1911, when an exhibition of work of students 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts was held in London. 
This was followed in 1914 by a representative 
exhibition of British architecture in Paris, 
organized by the R.I.B.A. 

The F.B.U.A. followed after the first world 
war in 1921. Its objects (as defined in the 
Statutes) ‘are essentially social, a strong opinion 
having been expressed... .that closer personal 
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relationship between French and British archi- 
tects would benefit education and methods of 
practice in both countries. Its organization is 
accordingly directed to that end. The arrange- 
ment of reciprocal exhibitions.... for educa- 
tional purposes; the provision of opportunities 
for discussing matters of common professional 
interest: and, especially, the promotion of 
personal acquaintance and friendship between 
members of the profession in both countries 
are the principal functions of the Union.’ 

The Union normally meets once a year, 
alternately in Great Britain and France. At 
these meetings official business is limited to 
one short meeting. No papers are read, and 
opportunities are provided to enable members 
to get to know each other by visits to places of 
architectural interest, many of which are not 
usually accessible to the public. 

The 19th Annual General Meeting was held 
in Compiégne in September 1947, and the 
20th in London, with a subsequent excursion 
to Bath, 15-18 May 1948. The meeting was 
planned to coincide with the Whitsun holiday. 

The proceedings opened with the formal 
business of the Annual General Meeting, which 
was held at 10.30 a.m. on Saturday 15 May at 
the R.I.B.A. There were present: French mem- 
bers: MM. Bahrmann, Bertrand, Mme. 
Bodecher, MM. Boutterin, Chatenay, Chirol 
(rep. S.A.D.G.), Dorian, Gréber, Jenkins, 
Laprade, Maigrot, Mollet, Paquet, Schneider 
(Hon. Sec. French Section). Candidates for 
election: H. Bodecher, R. Camelot, C. Derian, 
G. Furck, T. Leveau, F. Rimbert, O. Zavarin. 
British members: A. F. B. Anderson, G. A. W. 
Brandreth, H. O. Corfiato (Hon. Sec. British 
Section), H. P. Cart de Lafontaine (Sec. Gen. 
and Vice-President), W. R. Davidge, A. J. 
Davis (Past President), H. M. Fletcher (Chair- 
man British Committee), R. W. Hurst, O. 
Campbell-Jones, T. E. North, L. Pearson, 
T. S. Tait. Candidates for election: R. Dick, 
A. V. Montagu, Mrs. Montagu and G. H. 
Lawrence. Apologies for absence were received 
from the following members: R. Atkinson, 
D. Aberdeen, Beguin, le Bourgeois, E. J. Carter, 
M. N. Castello, Chauvel, Chomel, L. de 
Soissons, H. Defrasse, Jaques Duvaux (Presi- 
dent), J. Formigé, M. Gras, P. D. Hepworth, 
Dr. C. Holden, C. H. James, Jellicoe, Jeannot, 
Lopez, Louvet, Marrast, E. Maufe, A. Minoprio, 
E. Pontremoli, Remaury, Howard Robertson, 
Talbordeau, Tournaire, Paul Tournon, M. 
Waterhouse, G. G. Wornum. 

The Hon. Secretaries of the French and 
British Sections gave reports of the activities 
of their respective Sections since the last 
meeting, which included the progress made 
regarding exchange Studentships, Scholarships 
and relations between the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts and the British schools of architecture. 

The undermentioned candidates, proposed 
by the Committee of the French Section, were 
elected members of the Union: R. Dick, A. V. 
Montagu, Mrs. A. V. Montagu, G. H. Law- 
rence. Proposed by the British Committee and 
elected members were: H. Bodecher, R. 
Camelot, G. Furck, C. Dorian, T. Leveau, 
F. Rimbert, O. Zavarin. 

Reports on the resumption of relations be- 
tween the architectural schools of France and 
Great Britain were read by MM. Laprade, 
Gréber and Prof. Corfiato, who announced 
that two scholarships at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts would be allotted to students of the 
approved standard from a British school, and 
also that (in co-operation with the British 
Council), it was hoped a similar offer would be 
made to students of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

Some discussion took place on possible co- 
Operation between the two countries for the 
exchange of technical journals and information 
on new materials and types of construction, 
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On the proposition of M. Chirol, 1t.-Coj. 


Cart de Lafontaine (Vice-Presider: ang 
Secretary General) was unanimously elected 
President for the session 1948-49. N.. Pay 


Tournon, Membre de I’Institut, Direcieur de 


Ecole des Beaux Arts, was electec’ Vice. 
President for the same period. 

It was decided that the next annual zenera} 
meeting and excursion should be at Dijon 


(France) or the chateaux of the Loire valley. 
Preliminary programme to be drawn up by the 
committee of the French section and sent to 
the Hon. Secretary of the British Committee 
as early as possible to secure a good :ttend- 
ance. The date suggested was early in Sepiember 
1949. 

After an excellent lunch a motor coach tour 
through the blitzed area of the City, which 
astonished our French members by its extent, 
was followed by a visit to the first ‘recon- 
struction area’ of the County of Londen Plan 
in West Ham. The first stop was made to 
inspect a model and a series of maps of the 
area. This was followed by a tour of the 
reconstruction area, where several houses and 
flats were inspected. The party then inspected 
the new Church of England Schools under the 
guidance of the architect, Lt.-Col. Cart de 
Lafontaine. 

Later in the evening the President enter- 
tained members and guests, amongst whom 
were: M. Varin, representing the French 
Ambassador, General Sir E. and Lady Spears 
and the ladies of the two sections, at the Allies 
Club. The toast of the King and the President 
of the French Republic having been duly 
honoured, M. Varin proposed the toast of the 
Ftanco-British Union of Architects, which was 
replied to by the President, who remarked that 


although they were celebrating the 20th 
Annual Meeting the Union had been in 
existence since 1921 and was formed to 


perpetuate the friendly relations which com- 
menced in 1911. He also referred to the im- 
portant part which their members—as archi- 
tects in touch with clients in many branches 
of the life of their two countries—could play 
in promoting the cordial relations which we all 
desired between the two great nations of theWest. 

On Sunday, 16 May, an early start was made 
for Bath in two motor coaches. On arrival at 
Bath the party was received by the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Bath, accompanied by the 
Director of the Spa, Dr. and Mrs. Churchill, 
Mr. W. Ison and others, in the Guildhall, 
a fine building by Thomas Baldwin, marred by 
later additions (including the Council Chamber) 
by Brydon. The Mayor later entertained the 
party to tea at the Pump Room, after which 
the Roman Bath was inspected and, later in 
the evening, members, including Sir Percy 
Thomas (Past President), who had come over 
from Cardiff with Lady and Miss Thomas, 
dined together at the Lansdowne Grove 
Hotel. 

Next day a tour of Bath was followed by a 
motor trip to the old George Inn at Norton 
St. Philip and thence by the Cotswolds and 
Oxford back to London. The proceedings ended 
by the gradual disintegration of the party into 
groups for informal dinner parties given by 
British members to their French friends. 

This brief account would be incomplete 
without an expression of appreciation for the 
excellent arrangements made by Prof. Corfiato 
for the reception of the visitors in London and 
at Bath, and a grateful acknowledgement of the 
assistance given us by the British Council in 
securing accommodation for the visitors which 
helped to make the meeting a success. 
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MEETING HELD 4 MAY 1948 

Appointm “nts 

(A) Mini-:ry of Works Codes of Practice Com- 
mittee: S:b-Committee to Examine Future Pro- 
gramme : 2.1.B.A. Representative: Mr. Stanley 
Heaps [7 |. 

(B) Cremation Conference, Cheltenham, 1948: 
RLB.A. Delegate: Mr. John L. Denman [F]. 


(C) Sou:hern -Regional Council for Further 
Educatio:', Advisory Committee for Building 
and Civi! Engineering: R.I.B.A. Representative : 
Mr. J. R. Tolson [A]. 


R.LB.A. ‘Var Memorial: The Council approved 
arrangements for the unveiling of the R.I.B.A. 
War Memorial. The ceremony will take place 
at the R.I.B.A. at 5 p.m. on Tuesday 22 June 
1948. The President will unveil the memorial, 
and prayers of dedication will be read by 
Prebendary H. J. Matthews, M.A., Rector and 
Rural Dean of St. Marylebone. 


British Architects’ Conference 1950: The 
Council accepted the invitation of the Wessex 


Society of Architects to hold the British 
Architects’ Conference at either Bath or 
Bristol in 1950. The Conference will thus 


coincide with the centenary celebrations of the 
Bristol Society of Architects. 


Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


The Allied Societies’ Conference: Frequency of 
Meetings: The Council approved a recom- 
mendation that in future three meetings of the 
Allied Societies’ Conference should be held 
each year. The first meeting for the Session 
1948-49 has been fixed for Tuesday 9 Novy- 
ember 1948 at 11 a.m., the dates of the other 
two meetings being left to the discretion of the 
Conference having regard to the advisability 
of co-ordinating them with meetings of the 
Council for the convenience of members 
serving on both bodies. 


Session 1948-49: Deed of Award of Prizes 
and Studentships, and Students’ Evening: The 
Council approved the following arrangements 
for the Session 1948-49: 

General Meeting, Tuesday 11 January 1949: 
5.30 p.m. Announcement of Deed of Award 
of Prizes and Studentships, followed by 
Sessional Paper. 

General Meeting, Tuesday 8 February 1949: 
6 p.m. Short address to Students by the Presi- 
dent. Criticism of Students’ work. Presentation 
of Prizes. 

Librarian: The Council appointed Mr. J. C. 
Palmes as Librarian in succession to Mr. R. E. 
Enthoven [F]. 

Membership: The following members were 
elected: as Fellows, 12; as Associates, 135: as 


Licentiates, 12. Students: 66 Probationers were 
elected as Students. 


Applications for Election: Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election 
7 July 1948: as Fellows, 2; as Associates, 22; 
as Licentiates, 9. Election October 1948 (Over- 
seas Candidates): as Fellows, 2; as Associates, 
#3. 


Applications for Reinstatement: The following 
applications were approved: as Fellow: Arthur 
Jackson Wood; as Associates: William David 
Jeater, William Paul Major. 

Resignations: The following resignations were 
accepted with regret: John Alfred Moore [LZ], 
James Tyre McNeill [ZL], Frank Martin Web- 
ster [L]. 

Applications for Transfer to Retired Members’ 
Class under Bye-law 15: The following applica- 
tions were approved: as Retired Fellow: Robert 
Charles Turner; as Retired Licentiate: William 
George Brown. 

Obituary: The Secretary reported wih regret 
the death of the following members: Georges 
Legros, Honorary Corresponding Member. 
M. Legros was a past President of the Société 
des Architectes Diplomes par le Gouvernement, 
and a Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur. 
Francis John Potter [F]. Arthur Roy Scrivener 


[F], Albert Edward Woodhouse [L], Jack 
Blanchard [Retd. L], Frank Rice White 
[Rerd. L]}. 





Obituaries 


Basil Oliver [F]. We regret to record the death 
of Mr. Basil Oliver [F] at The Limes, Great 
Cornard, Suffolk on 5 May at the age of 65. 

He was a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, a Past Master of the Art Workers’ 
Guild, and a Member of the following bodies: 
Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, Advisory Board of Archi- 
tectural Studies and Examining Board of the 
London University for Architecture. 

Literary works commanded much of Mr. 
Oliver's time, and these included Old Homes 
and Village Buildings in East Anglia, Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Essex and The Cottages of England 
of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries. His last 
publication was The Renaissance of the English 
Public House, reviewed at page 266 of the 
April 1948 JOURNAL. 

Mr. Oliver designed the well-known 
Dunmow War Memorial and various build- 
ings in East Anglia, and was actively engaged 
in the organization of the Inn Crafts Exhibition 
held in London in the early part of this year. 

_ Mr. Alan Brace [F] of Ledbury has sent the 
following appreciation: 

‘Basil Oliver was a personality who will 
leave a definite mark on the buildings of his 
time. One of the old school, in the best sense 
of that term, he believed that no trouble or 
personal effort on his part was too much to give 
to everything he did. He never spared himself, 
and every detail down to the smallest he did, 
literally, with his own hand. Unfortunately 
this “single handed” method prevented as large 
a practice as his friends would have wished, 
but his buildings as a result gained individu- 
ality and life. 

‘His interests were wide. Everything con- 
nected with architecture was his concern. 
Nothing was too much trouble to him if he 
could forward the interests of his profession. 
In the same way his books were the result of 
patient personal research, which gave them a 
— obvious sincerity, and great dis- 
inction. 
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‘To have known Basil Oliver over the years 
since Our student days as I have done was to 
have a friend whose example of enthusiasm 
for his work, undimmed through all his life, 
was a constant encouragement and inspiration. 
No one who came to him for advice failed to 
get a ready response. He gave his time and 
work ungrudgingly to any cause he felt would 
advance his profession. He was one of the most 
unselfish men I ever met, and his death will 
be felt as a real and personal loss by a host 
of friends.’ 


Sidney Morgan Eveleigh, late Hon. Secretary 
of the Architectural Institute of British 
Columbia, and a resident and prominent 
citizen of Vancouver since 1888, died in 
February last. Mr. William Frederick Gar- 
diner, F.R.A.I-C., new Hon. Secretary of the 
Architectural Institute of British Columbia, 
has sent the following appreciation: 

‘A few weeks ago Vancouver lost one of her 
favourite sons with the death of Sidney Morgan 
Eveleigh. The architectural profession in 
British Columbia, and particularly Vancouver, 
sustained an equal loss, for Mr. Eveleigh was 
well known as an architect throughout the 
Province. Eveleigh Street in Vancouver is 
named after him, and as an original member of 
Vancouver’s Library Board he was personally 
responsible for Andrew Carnegie’s financial 
assistance to the sum of fifty thousand dollars 
to help finance the City’s first Public Library. 

‘Mr. Eveleigh also was the first honorary 
secretary of the Architectural Institute of B.C. 
and the oldest member of the Institute at his 
death. He was an honorary Life Member of the 
B.C. Institute and a member of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada. Mr. Eveleigh 
was President of the A.I.B.C. in 1923-24, and 
served as a Council member for twelve years 
prior to being elected Honorary Secretary, 
which he retained two years prior to his death. 

‘Words so few could not express the devotion 
to his profession, and although he was bed- 
ridden for nine years, he continued to keep the 
same keen and watchful eye on the affairs of 
the Institute and its members up to a few 
hours of his death. 

‘Mr. Eveleigh was born in Bedford, England, 


in 1870. Soon after arriving in Vancouver, in 
1895, he formed a partnership with Mr. W. 
Dalton under the name of Dalton and Eveleigh. 
The Vancouver Court House and many other 
important public buildings were designed by 
them. 

‘The Architectural Institute of British 
Columbia owe to him their gratitude for his 
life sacrifice to their affairs, and now our good 
friend is no longer with us we say, ‘‘Thank you. 
Goodbye and Bless You.” ’ 


Clyde Young [F]. The death is announced of 
Mr. Clyde Young [F] of London, aged 76, who 
died on 6 May. Mr. Young was architect of 
the War Office, and was born in 1871. After 
private education in England, he was trained 
as an architect in France; Belgium and Italy. 
Specimens of his work may be seen in 
additions to the Imperial Service College at 
Windsor and at University College, South- 
ampton. He also restored the Lamb building, 
Pump Court, the Cloisters and other buildings 
in the Middle Temple, and he lived for many 
years at New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. 
Young was sometime editor of Spons’ Archi- 
tect and Builders’ Price Book. 


Arthur Roy Scrivener [F], who died on 18 April 
1948 at his home near Endon, was 59. He was 
trained in the offices of his father, one of the 
oldest practices in the Potteries, and was 
elected a Fellow in 1933. He did extensive 
industrial work for manufacturers in the 
Potteries and for the licensed trade. 

Mr. Scrivener was principal partner of E. 
Scrivener and Sons, of Hanley, Stoke-on- 
Trent, chief architect for Parker’s Brewery 
Ltd., and a member of the North Staffordshire 
Architectural Association. 


Frank J. Potter [F]. We regret to record the 
death of Frank J. Potter, aged 77. Trained 
at the A.A., Mr. Potter was articled pupil to 
the late Horace Field, was Surveyor to the 
Trustees of the Wells and Campden Charity, 
Hampstead, and to the Boot Trades Benevolent 
Society, and held the appointment of Architect 
to the Guardians of the Poor, Hampstead. 
Many houses in Hampstead and the Garden 
Suburb owe their design to Mr. Potter as well 
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as Lord Horder’s Norfolk house, ‘The Gables.’ 

His extensive general practice included fac- 
tories, stables and business premises for the 
Express Dairy Co., the Dairy Supply Co. and 
Messrs. Charringtons, the brewers. 

Alexander Burnett-Brown [F], aged 8! when 
he died on | April 1948, was well known in 
Freemasonry. Mr. F. Winton Newman [F] 
has sent the following appreciation: 

‘Those who knew Burnett-Brown as a 
Freemason—and there must be many—think 
of him as a great and distinguished member of 
the craft; those who came into contact with 
him professionally respected him as a very 
sound and wise member of his profession, and 
those who met him on the purely personal 
plane will remember him with true regard and 
no little affection. 

‘To the world of Freemasonry he was a great 
personality, and although I now follow in the 
appointment of Grand Superintendent of 
Works (an office he held for many years) I feel 
quite at a loss even to touch on the great 
qualities which marked his Masonic career— 
a great office he held with much distinction and 
the enduring service he rendered to Free- 
masonry right up to the time of his death. He 
was an Outstanding personality, and I would 
say he was one who carried into practice those 
great ideals which many of us find difficult to 
attain. 

‘In his profession I think probably through 
the long years, his increasing ability, clarity of 
mind and knowledge of professional practice 
and the law appertaining to building and sur- 
veying in the wider sense, greatly influenced the 
trend of his professional career and doubtless 
put limits to the extent of his purely archi- 


tectural work. Be that as it may, he had a great 
appreciation of everything sound and good 
in the world of architecture. 

‘On the purely personal plane I cannot but 
speak of his true kindliness, the quality and 
soundness of the advice and help he so freely 
gave to those who needed it, and no less of 
a deep regard and affection in which he was 
held by all those who knew him.’ 

T. Phillips Figgis [Ret. F] died on 2 May at 
Beckenham, Kent. He was 90. 

Articled to A. Gresham Jones of Dublin, he 
later studied at the Royal Academy Schools 
and under Arthur Edmund Street and John 
Belcher, R.A. In 1886 he commenced practice 
on his own account, and in the early years of 
this century was responsible for the design of a 
wide variety of buildings in London and the 
Home Counties. These included the Radium 
Institute, Portland Place, the Cassel Hospital 
for Nervous Disorders, Penshurst, the con- 
version of St. John’s Lodge, Regent’s Park, 
into the Sir John Ellerman Hospital for 
Officers; the Training Colony for Men, 
Wallingford; St. Aidan’s Church, West Ealing, 
St. Ninian’s Church, Golders Green, and 
several mission halls in the London area. He 
designed, too, a number of art schools and 
studios, notably the Vicat Cole Art School, 
Kensington, and the Coopers’ Company 
School, Bow. 

He designed buildings in the provinces, being 
the architect for St. Columba’s Chapel, Oxford, 
the Co-operative Holiday Association Homes, 
Isle of Man and Whitby, Yorkshire. 

In conjunction with the late Alan E. Munby 
[F] he carried out additions to Thatched House 
Lodge,Richmond Park, for Sir Frederick Treves. 





Mr. William A. Pit2 [Ret. F] send 
lowing appreciation: 

‘I cannot refrain from paying t bute of 
abiding affection to a very dear friend. sixty-six 
years ago my late brother, Beresford Pte, when 
travelling on the Continent as Soane * ledallig. 
while in Nuremburg came in con: ict with 
Bingham McGuiness, R.H.A., a dist: iguished 
water-colour painter of architecture. he was 
interested in J. P. Figgis, a fellow cou :tryman, 
and gave him a letter of introduction 

‘This led to a position on the staff « 
John Belcher, A.R.A., on which 
Pite was the chief assistant. John 7 her was 
an accomplished singer and cellist; Fi :gis also 
was endowed with musical hed ct and 
possessed a delightful baritone voice 

‘Figgis was also a member of the choir of 
St. Mary-Abbot’s Church, Kensingion, his 
neighbour chorister being Sir Richard Webster, 
Lord Chief Justice. 

‘Figgis was indeed a grand old man. with all 
the warm-hearted characteristics of his race, 
his old-world gallantry and courtliness will be 
sadly missed. He just radiated love and 
happiness. He practised his profession in 
Lincoln’s Inn, three or four friends joining 
him although not in partnership. They were 
H. Ibbotson, A. Needham Wilson, Alan 
Munby and Harry Wilson.’ 


the fol. 


the late 
l’eresford 


George Philip Banyard [F] died on 20 May at 
the Coppice, Long Road, Cambridge. He was 
68 years of age, and was elected a Fellow in 
1935. He erected printing works, cinemas and 
shop premises in Cambridge and supervised 
alterations to domestic offices in the Cambridge 
district. 





Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 4 MAY 1948 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 4 May 1948: 


AS FELLOws (12) 
Alp: William [A 1947]. 


Cheriton: William George Lloyd, O.B.E 
[A 1919]. 

Day: Eric Aubrey [A 1933]. 

Douglas Jones: Aldwyn, Dip.Arch (L’pool) 
[A 1933]. 


Gardiner: Harold Stanley [A 1934]. 
Grummant: Reginald Thomas [4 1921]. 
Ixer: Eric Arthur William [4 1936], Plymouth. 


McKee: James Alexander Roy, A.M.T.P.I. 
[A 1940], Belfast. 
Roth: Stanley Henry James, J.P. [A 1930]. 


Todd: Sidney Herbert [4 1935], Cape Town. 
and the following Licentiates who are qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4 (c) (ii) of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925: 

Freebort.: John Howard Richard. 
Wollenberg: Adolf. 


AS ASSOCIATES (135) 


Adams: Bernard Charles. 

Adams: Catherine Campbell-Taylor (Mrs.). 
Alford: Frederick Charles, Redcar. 
Anderton: Peter Douglas, Hull. 

Armitage: Edward John, M.A.(Cantab.). 
Barefoot: Peter Thomas. 

Barns: Kenneth William. 

Batho: Lawrence Walter. 

Bell: Donald Whatmore, Belfast. 

Birch: James Stanley. 

Bowden: Cyril, Stockport. 

Boxall: Reginald Arthur, Salford. 
Brandreth: George Anthony Wilson. 

Brown: Albert Eric [1], Blaby, Leicestershire. 
Browning: Robert Charles William. 
Burbidge: Kenneth Donald. 
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Carter: John Barrie. 

Cathels: David, Edinburgh. 

Churchill: William Oliver. 

Claridge: Bryan. 

Clarke: Richard, Southport. 

Cleaver: Gilbert Rhodes, Birmingham. 
Davies: Kenneth Luther, A.R.I.C.S., Derby. 
Davison: Ernest William, Blackrock, Co. 
Dublin. 

De Silva: Minette (Miss). 

Dixon: John James Scott, Grimsby. 
Elmer: Joseph Henry [ZL]. 

Emsley: Ronald Gordon. 

Evans: Daphne Carlyon (Miss), B. A. 
Flatt: Derek Neeve, M.B.E., Kitale, 
Fosbury: Ernest Arthur. 

Foster: Ivor George [L]. 

Giddings: Hubert Ronald, Penarth. 
Goodey: Wilfred. 

Graydon: Robert William, Monkseaton. 
Grierson: Colin. 

Griffin: George Robert Edward. 
Gurney: Geoffrey Howard, A.R.I.C.S. 
Hackner: Mannie, B.Arch. (Rand), 
nesburg. 

Hains: Eric Price, Exeter. 

Haines: Harry Sidney. 

Hames: Jack Cecil Marshall. 
Harvey: Albert Edgar. 

Harvey: William James. 

Havers: Norman, M.B.E., Cardiff. 
Haworth: Kenneth Hargreaves, Bury. 


Kenya. 


Johan- 


Headley: William Robert. 

Hendrikz: Andre, B.Arch. (Rand), Johannes- 
burg. 

Hill: Derek John. r 

Hodnett: Alfred Ernest. 


Holland: William Fishley, Clevedon, Somerset. 
Hughes: Eric Charles Colin. 

Hughes: Henry Graham, Belfast. 

Hughes: William, Cardiff. 

Hutchinson: Ralph, Bristol. 

Jack: Charles Davidson, Fairlie, Ayrshire. 
Jackson: John Patrick James. 


Jamison: Reginald Ivor, Cape Town. 
Johnson: Brian Robert. 

Johnston: Dorothy Kate (Miss), Cottingham, 
E. Yorks. 

Jones: Frederick Evan. 

Kempton: Claude Walter. 

Kimm: Charles Francis. 

Lacey: Kenneth Lloyd James, Norwich. 
Larbalestier: Francis Henry. 

Lambourn: Robert Alan [ZL]. 

Lavender: Mavis Eileen (Miss). 

Lawrence: Sidney George. 

Lister: Martin Henry, Hull. 

Little: John Michael Desmond. 

Lovegrove: Cyril Ernest. 

Lovell: George Ronald, Manchester. 
McDonald: Angus, Bristol. 

McRobbie: John Austin, Innellan, Argyll. 
Mackay: Moira Train (Miss), Campbeltown, 
Argyll. 

Main: Thomas Bell, Airdrie. 

Marriott: Douglas Haig. — 

Marston: Sidney Bernard. 

Martin: Hugh Harold, Dundee. 

Martin: James Allan, D.C.M., Dip.Arch 
(Edin.), Edinburgh. 

Mather: Joseph Leslie, Cleveleys, Lancs. 
Mew: Leonard, Taunton. 

Meyer: Max, Dip. Arch. (Cape Town), Bell- 
ville, South Africa. 

Mitchell: Maurice Thomas. 

Mold: Arthur Henry Wilson. 

Orton: Richard Antony. 

Overbury: Thomas (Jnr.), Gloucester. 
Parry-Evans: David, Birkenhead. 
Paterson: Sydney James, Ratho, Midlothian. 
Pegrum: William Aubrey, T.D. [L]. 
Pickles: Richard Herbert, Halifax. 
Piercy: Thomas Joseph (Captain), 
ingham. 

Pimm: Arthur Sidney Bernard, Solihull, Wat- 
wickshire. 

Pitman: Sheila Margaret (Miss). 
Price: Geoffrey Rowland. 


Birm- 
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Price: Solly, B.Arch (Rand), Johannesburg. 
Priest!-y: Thomas John, Beverley, E. Yorks. 
Purnei!: Norman Keet. 

Quinn. Kevin John, Dublin. 

Rahalkar: Bhaskar’ Narayan. 

Rampion: Thomas Lewis. 

Richardson: Kenneth French. 

Ricke ts: Neal Bruce, Hobart, Tasmania. 
Rider. Lionel Sidney. 

Roberion: Ronald James, Glasgow. 
Robinson: Denis Jessop, Birmingham. 
Schofield: Harry [L], Nottingham. 


Searle: David Odell. 
Segal. Colman, B.Arch. (Rand), Johannes- 
burg. 


Silkstone: Ronald. 
Smith: Frank William, B.Arch. (N.Z.), Suva, 


Fiji. 

Smith, Paul Douglas, South Shields. 

Spencer: George Herbert. 

Tancock: Bernard John. 

Tapner: Benjamin Charles. 

Tasker: Ronald Robert John, M.B.E., Chester. 
Tavener: Brenda Jean (Miiss). 

Taylor: Norman, Wakefield. 

Van Raat: Alfonso Christiaan. 

Walker: Bernard Grainge, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 
Wall: James Stanislaus Joseph, Dublin. 
Wallies: Rudolf. 

Wallis: John Rodney Edward. 

Ward: William Michael, Manchester. 

Watson: Brian Watson, Johannesburg. 
Whitehead: Alan, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs. 
Whiteley: Frank Leslie, Blackpool. 

Wickham: James Hugh Degory, Bideford. 
Wilkinson: Neville Raine. 

Williams: Aubrey Wright. 

Woodbury: Neville. 

Woollatt: James Gordon, D.F.C., M.A.Cantab. 
Nottingham. 

Worth: John William, Leicester. 

Wright: Leslie Arthur, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Wye: William Henry. 


AS LICENTIATES (12) 


Biscomb: John Bannister, York. 
Erdi: Louis. 

Fox: George Cyril. 

Garth: William Alfred. 

Gibbs: William Leslie. 

Goldfinger: Erno. 

Hutchinson: Martin. 

Machin: Herbert. 

Marmorek: Walter Hans. 

Tong: Herbert Stephen, A.R.I.C.S., A.M.T.P.I. 
Trigg: Ronald Vardy, Northampton. 
Wood: Philip Edward, Bradford. 


ELECTION 7 JULY 1948 


An election of candidates for membership will! 
take place on 7 July 1948. The names and 
addresses of the candidates, with the names of 
their proposers, found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified in accordance with the 
Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication re- 
specting them must be sent to the ae egy 
R.I.B.A., not later than Monday 5 July 1948. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (2) 


Harrison: Geoffrey Stanley, A.A.Dip. [4 1929}, 
8 and 9 Great James Street, Bedford Row. 


W.C.1; 21 Gills Hill Lane, Radlett, Herts. 
H. R. Houchin, G. H. Jenkins, A. W. Har- 
wood. 

Tanner: Edgar Allan Davey [A 1920], The 


Oaks, Balsall Common, near Coventry, War- 
wickshire. A. W. Kenyon, Louis de Soissons, 
Howard Robertson. 


JUNE 1948 


AS ASSOCIATES (22) 


The name of a school, or schools, after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognized course. 


Aitken: Margaret Helen (Miss), A.A.Dip. 
(Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), 129 
Rivermead Court, Hurlingham, S.W.6. R. F. 
Jordan, David Stokes, R. E. Enthoven. 


Armstrong: Anthony Brown (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), c/o London 
House, Guilford Street, W.C.1. J. F. D. Scar- 
borough, P. A. Oakley, C. E. Serpell. 


Bale: Howard Frank Stanley [Special Final], 
‘Hollytop’, 22 Greenhayes Avenue, Banstead, 
Surrey. Z. Sirotkin, P. M. Andrews, H. W. 
Cash. 

Clark: Charles Graham (Arch. Assoc. (London) 
Sch. of Arch.), 42 Willian Way, Letchworth, 
Herts. R. T. Russell, C. M. Crickmer, C. H. 
Hignett. 


Foster: Kenneth Eric [Final), 143 St. Augustine 
Road, Southsea, Hants. A. C. Townsend, V. G. 
Cogswell, R. A. Thomas. 


Hall: Frederick Edward [Final], Harrows End, 
Lea Road, Lea, nr. Preston, Lancs. G. N. Hili, 
A. T. Nicholson, Thomas Duffy. 


Harrison: Norman (Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 34 
Holland Park Road, Kensington, W.14. 
F. R.S. Yorke, J. M. Easton, Howard Robert- 
son. 


Hitchman: Michael Hans [Final], 18 Worsley 
Road, N.W.3. Thomas Rayson, G. G. Wornum, 
H. L. Bloomfield. 


Koren: Rolf (Edin. Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 
7 Laverockbank Crescent, Edinburgh, 5. W. I. 
Thomson, A. H. Mottram, J. R. McKay. 


Lucas: Wilfrid Goold, M.C. (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 7 Lymington Road, 
West Hampstead, N.W.6. R. F. Jordan, F.R.S. 
Yorke, Howard Robertson. 


Mullins: Williams Frederick (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 24 Palamos Road, 
Leyton, E.10. A. F. B. Anderson, Robert 
Atkinson, R. F. Jordan. 

Murray: James Douglas, Dip.Arch. (Durham) 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne: Sch. of Arch.), 63 Park Avenue, 
Cleadon Park, South Shields, Co. Durham. 
Prot. W. B. Edwards, T. A. Page, F. N. Weight- 
man. 

Nightingale: Carol Mary (Miss) (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), Hazeldene, Crawley, 
Sussex. R. F. Jordan, H. G. Goddard, A. H. 
Jones. 


Nightingale: John Alan (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 111 Woodstock Road, 
Oxford. A. H. Jones, R. F. Dodd, W. B. 


Simpson. 
Potter: Ronald Hugh (Arch. Assoc. (London): 


Sch. of Arch.), 19 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
R. F. Jordan, H. V. Lobb, C. L. Gill. 
Rees: Winston Graham (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 


don): Sch. of Arch.), Architect’s 4 prey 


et Hall, Beverley, E. Yorks. R. F. Jordan, 
. R. F. Anderson, J. W. Wilcox. 
ae Arthur William [Final], 37 The 


Chesils, Coventry. J. T. Alliston, R. F. Jordan, 
L. H. Bucknell. 


Stobbs: Edward (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Dur- 
ham), Newcastle-upon-Tynz: Sch. of Arch.), 
40, Tynedale Avenue, Wallsend, Northumber- 
land. Prof. W. B. Edwards, J. H. Napper, C. A. 
Harding. 

Tardrew: Hugh Martin (Arch. Assoc. (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), The Cottage, Shootlands, 
Abinger Common, Surrey. Dr. J. L. Martin, 
Graham Dawbarn, R. F. Jordan. 


Thomas: Jane Jardine (Mrs.), B.Arch. (L’pool 
Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of L’pool), 3 Village Road, 
Oxton, Birkenhead. Prof. L. B. Budden, D. 
Brooke, B. A. Miller. 


Vaughan: Francis Harry (The Poly, Regent 
Street, London: Sch. of Arch.), Yewcroft, 23 
Burnt Ash Lane, Bromley. Kent. J.S. Walkden, 
H. I. Ashworth, Charles Blythin. 


Whitty: John Anthony Noel (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), Greenhill House, 
Uckfield, Sussex. Cecil Burns, R. F. Jordan, 
David Stokes. 

AS LICENTIATES (9) 

Clark: Lawrence Dent, City Architect’s Dept.., 
Town Hall, Sheffield; 34 Abbeydale Park Cres- 
cent, Totley Rise, Sheffield. W. G. Davies, 
Stephen Welsh, H. B. S. Gibbs. 

Cox: William David Winston, Architect’s 
Dept., C.W.S. Ltd., 1 Balloon Street, Man- 
chester; 42 Bowers Avenue, Davyhulme, 
Manchester. W. A. Johnson, P. G. Fairhurst, 
H. T. Seward. 

Garner: Francis Henry, Director of Works, 
N.A.A.F.I., Ruxley Towers, Esher, Surrey; 
107 Montagu Mansions, Baker Street, W.1. 
E. M. Joseph, F. M. Cashmore, H. S. Davis. 
Heslop: Clarence Leister, 7 Upper Church 
Street, West Hartlepool, Co. Durham; Pounder 
House, Elwick, West Hartlepool. Arthur 
Harrison, William Haslock, S. W. Milburn. 


Kenna: John Patrick, Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mission, 19/21 Great Portland Street, W.1; 
108 Raeburn Avenue, Surbiton, Surrey..C. H. 
James, S. R. Pierce, W. S. Grice. 

Muxlow: Edward Richard, c/o Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Southwick, Sussex; 21 
Braeside Avenue, Patcham, Brighton. H. M. 
Pett, and applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Shepherd: John Adamson, Ministry of Works, 
76 Newton Street, Manchester; ‘Rydal’, 2 
Thornham Road, Sale, Cheshire. James 
Shearer, A. H. Mottram, E. J. MacRae. 
Smith: Frank Herbert, 13 De Montfort Street, 
Leicester. F. H. Jones and the President and 
Hon. Sec. of the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Soc. of Arch. under Bye-law 3 (a). 

Wright: Frederick Roland, 13 De Montfort 
Street, Leicester; 306 Victoria Park Road, 
Leicester. Albert Herbert, G. A. Cope, T. W. 
Haird. 


ELECTION: 19 OCTOBER 1948 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 19 October 1948. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication respect- 
ing them must be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

not later than Saturday 25 Se ptember 1948. 
The names following the applicant’s address 

are those of his proposers. 

AS FELLOWS (2) 

Ng: Keng Siang [A 1936], 23 Bonham Building, 

Chulia Street, Singapore; Bigs Kampong Bahru 

Road, Singapore. Prof. O. Corfiato, Prof. 

A. E. Richardson, D Cc. “es 


Parkin: John Burnet, B.Arch. (Toronto) 
[A 1938], 648 Church Street, Toronto, 
Ontario; Apt. C22, 477 Bayview Avenue, 
Toronto. Prof. E. R. Arthur, B. R. Coon, 
G. M. West. 

AS ASSOCIATES (13) 

The name of a school, or schools, after a 


candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognized course. 

Bhogle: Manohar Gopalrao [Special Final], 10 
Hansali Tank Cross Lane, Lady Jamshedji 


I 





Road, Dadar, Bombay. H. T. B. 
C. V. Ponder, G. C. Wilson. 


Feit: Werner [Special Final], P.O. Box 272, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. F. A. Jaffray, 
C. A. Knight, J. A. Cope-Christie. 

Gow: Keith Ewart (Passed-a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the I.S.A.A.), 24 Ridgeley Court, 
Ridge Road, Durban. O. P. Lewis, and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Leighton: William Thomas (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 104 St. 
George’s Terrace, Perth, Western Australia. 
A. J. Hobbs, H. T. Forbes, F. G. B. Hawkins. 
Lennon: David Reuben (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), Marton 
Hall, Margaret Street, Sydney, N.S.W., 
Australia. Prof. Leslie Wilkinson, Prof. A. S. 
Hook, W. R. Richardson 


Barnard, 


Ludlow: 
(Univ. 


Basil Godfrey, B. Arch. Toronto 
of Toronto, Canada: School of Arch.), 
Apt. 304, Glengrove Manor, 2837 Yonge 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Prof. Eric 
Arthur, W. L. Somerville, B. R. Coon. 


McConnell: Raymond (King’s College (Univ. 
of Durham), Newcastle-upon-Tyne, School of 
Arch.), c’o Lloyds Bank Ltd., 37 Chowringhee 
Road, Calcutta, India. Prof. W. B. Edwards, 
Lt.-Col. A. K. Tasker, R. N. MacKellar. 


Newman: Frederick Hugh [Special Final], 
Weld Stre:t, Wellington, N.2, New Prater. 
W. M. Page and the President and Sec. of the 
N.Z.1.A. under Bye-law 3 (a). 


Nosworthy: Ellice Maud (Miss), B.Arch- 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
R.A.L.A.), 58 Trealts Road, Lindfield, N.S.W., 
Australia. Prof. Leslie Wilkinson, B. J. Water- 
house, K. H. McConnel. 


Redmond: John Bice (Passed a quai: ing 
Exam. ww by the R.A.I.A.), 20 curt 
Avenue, Narrabundah, Canberra A. \.T,, 
Australia. A. S. Robertson, Prof. A. S . Hook: 
Prof. Leslie Wilkinson. 


Rowland: Edward Bernard [Special Fina‘ }, 33 
Glamorgan Avenue, Salisbury, Sou:herm 
Rhodesia. F. A. Jaffray, J. A. Cope-Ch:'stie, 
C. A. Knight. ; 
Searl: Henry Desmond (Passed a qual ‘ying 
Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), Ne-folk 
Street, Camp Hill, S.E.2, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. J. C. Fowell, J. L. S. Mansfield, +. H. 
McConnel. 


Tait: Brian Sharland (Passed a quai: ying 
Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.,), 50 Ros: bery 
Road, Killara, N.S.W., Australia. B. J. W ater- 
house J. L. S. Mansfield, J. C. Fowell. 





Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 


address, partnership and partnerships vacant, or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
for posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 
APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Peter D. Lawson [4] has been appointed 
Senior Architect to the Government of 
Northern Rhodesia, on relinquishing his post 
as Senior Town Planning Assistant, Town 
Planning Department, Esearee. He will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 
addressed to him at the } Norther Rhodesian 
Government offices, Lusaka, East Africa. 


Mr. Richard Mellor [F], on appointment to the 
post of Architect to the Leeds Regional 
Hospital Board, has left 85 Tonbridge Road, 
Maidstone, Kent, and will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. and all other 
communications addressed The Architect, 
Leeds Regional Hosprital Board, 29-31 East- 
gate, Leeds 2, Yorkshire. His telephone number 
is Leeds 322813. 

Mr. D. H. Seabrooke [A] has been appointed 
Architect to Messrs. Thompson and Son Ltd., 
The Brewery, Walmer, Kent, and will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. at that 
address. 

Mr. Alexander Steele [A] has been appointed 
Architect to the Birmingham Education Com- 
mittee in succession to the late Mr. W. T. 
Benslyn. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. L. W. Batho [A], of 79 Penrose Avenue, 
Oxhey, Herts, will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 

Mr. Philip Berold [4], P.O. Box 2066, 
nesburg, South Africa, will be 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 
Mr. Alan L.. Booth [4] is now practising from 
‘Leighton House’, Darkes Lane, Potters Bar, 
Middlesex (Potters Bar 3050), and will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. R. E. M. Coombes [F] has taken into 
partnership Mr. S. F. Barrell [4]. They will 
practise under the style of Watkins, Coombes 
and Barrell at Heslam Chambers, 191 High 
Street, Lincoln (Lincoln 205 '6). 


Messrs. Corrigall, 
Pretoria, Pietermaritzburg and Port Elizabeth, 
have taken into partnership Mr. W. W. Wood 
[F]. Mr. Wood has opened an office at 118 
Plein Street, Cape Town (Cape Town 2-0312), 
where he will be pleased to receive trade cata- 
logues, etc. 


Johan- 
pleased to 
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Crickmay and Partners, of 


Mr. F. R. Davis Crockett [L] has acquired the 
practice of Mr. C. C. G. Osborne [4], who is 
taking up an appointment abroad and will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. at 
Portland Chambers, West Street. Fareham, 
Hampshire (Fareham 2187). 

Mr. P. Gwymer Maw [A] has commenced 
practice at B.S.B. Building, 45 Manica Road, 
Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, where he will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. W. G. Phillips [L] has resigned partner- 
ship in Messrs. Wallis, Gilbert and Partners, 
of 5 Cromwell Road, South Kensington, 
S.W.7, as from 30 June, and will resume 
practice under the style of W. G. Phillips and 
Partners temporarily at 5 Cromwell Road, 
S.W.7, and at Bazehill Cottage, Bazehill Road, 
Rottingdean, Sussex (Rottingdean 9231). 


Mr. Montague Rowell [L] has resigned from 
the County Architect’s Department of the 
Surrey County Council, and has commenced 
practice at Triangle Corner, Upper Richmond 
Road, East Sheen, London, S.W.14 (PROspect 
4121), where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 
Mr. Alwyn Underdown [F], of 9 Hyde Gardens, 
Eastbourne, Sussex, has taken Mr. John 
w hinnett [A] into partnership, and the practice 
will continue under the style of Alwyn Under- 
down. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

The new address of Mr. Kenneth Hardy [A] 
is 30 Silverton Road, Berea, Durban, Natal, 
South Africa. Mr. Hardy, who is now in 
private practice, will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. Robert R. Meadows [4] has removed from 
119 St. George’s Square, London, S.W.1, to 
19 Stabley Crescent, London, W.11. 

Mr. W. G. Plant [A], who has been appointed 
Architect to the North East Metropolitan 
Regional Hospital Board, has removed to 13 
Portland Place, London, W.1. 


Mr. C. W. Sully [A], Chief Staff Architect, 
Ilford Limited, has transferred his office to 
The Bower House, Havering-atte-Bower, Rom- 
ford, Essex (Romford 9). Trade catalogues, etc. 
should be addressed to him there. 

Mr. F. E. Wilkins [L] has removed his office 
to ‘Prudhoe House’, 808 High Road, 
Tottenham, N.17 (TOT. 7318), and will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 
PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 
Old-established practice in the 
Oxford for sale. 


centre of 
Good brewery connection, 


small but well-equipped offices. Reply Box 152, 
co Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Senior assistant, preferably Associate, required 
in Malaya, preferably unmarried and not more 
than 30; commencing salary £100 per month. 
Junior partnership after first three years, agree- 
ment if entirely suitable. Proprietor of practice 
hopes to retire in 5 or 6 years, when by agree- 
ment applicant would take over practice 
ultimately to become his own. Prospects in 
Malaya excellent. Reply in writing, enclosing 
original self-made drawings or prints, to 
Booty and Edwards, 165 High Street, Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya. 


ACCOMMODATION 


To let in London (West Central area) large 
and small architect’s office, total area 527 sq. ft. 
£150 per annum. Tenancy quarterly from June. 
Reply Box 149, c/o Secretary, R.1I.B.A. 
WANTED AND FOR SALE 

Wanted. Plan chest, 30 in. by 22 in. or less. 
Reply Box 150, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

For sale. Three plan chests. 5 ft. 6 in. by 
3 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 4 in. (4 drawer), 5 ft. 10 in. by 
4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. (S drawer) and 3 ft. 9 in. 
by 2 ft. 7 in. by 4 ft. 1 in. (8 drawer), also 
quantity of drawing boards and tee squares. 
Reply Box 148, c/o Secretary, R.1I.B.A. 

For sale. Twelve back numbers ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW issued July 1938-June 1939, in good 
condition. Offers to Box 151, c’o Secretary 
R.L.B.A. 


For sale. Unusual 5 ft. rod collapses by sliding 
to 8 ins. Price 15s. c/o Box 153. 


“A.B.S” 


House-Purchase Loans 
Alternative Schemes 





1. Normal Advance: 80 per cent. of valua- 
tion. Interest: 4 per cent. gross. (Borrower 
pays Survey Fee and Legal Costs, totalling 
1 per cent. of loan.) 


2. Normal Advance: 85 per cent. of valua- 


tion. Interest: 44 per cent. gross. (Office 
pays Survey Fee and own legal charges.) 
Repayment by means of an Endowment 
Assurance term not exceeding 25 years 
under (1) or 30 years under (2). 


Particulars from: The Secretary, A.B.S. 
Insurance Department, 66, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. (Tel.: WELbeck 5721.) 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 








